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PREFACE. 



There are many valuable manuals for 
the use of Sunday schools. There is room 
for them all. But there has been a want 
long experienced, of some work containing 
a systematic treatise upon the whole course 
of Christian instruction, adapted to the old- 
er classes in our schools, and to the use of 
Bible classes. Meeting with this book in 
the original, the editor was pleased with 
its admirable arrangement, and upon ad- 
vice undertook its translation. 

M. Coquerel is a distinguished minister 
of the Reformed Church in Paris. Accord- 
ing to an excellent custom, which obtains 
abroad, young persons, previously to their 
first communion at the Table of the Sup- 
per, attend upon their pastor to receive 
from him a complete course of religious 
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instruction. M. Coquerel has long used 
this little treatise with the classes which 
have been under his charge with great suc- 
cess. It is now offered to our teachers 
and pastors, not as containing a perfect 
system of Christian doctrine. There are 
a few points on which there may be dif- 
fefent opinions; but they are either unes- 
sential or still open questions of theology ; 
they do not impair the essential value of 
the volume. It is offered and commended 
principally on account of its excellent ar- 
rangement of the topics embraced in Scrip- 
ture history. 

A few passages from the preface to the 
original work will not be uninteresting. 

" A catechism, of whatever kind, is gen- 
erally a dead letter, a sealed and useless 
book, without the explanations of the 
teacher. It is a casket to be filled, a theme 
to be developed ; and, as one always com- 
prehends his own thought better than that 
of another, the explanations will generally 
be more full, clear, and happy when given 
in accordance with a plan traced by the 
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catechist himself, than if closely adapted to 
a theory of which he is not the author. It 
does not follow from this principle, that each 
one should utterly discard all the experi- 
ence of former and present times, or, reject- 
ing all assistance. from others, rely only on 
himself, persuading himself that to do dif- 
ferently is to do better ; he should learn to 
be a modest imitator, not a servile transla- 
tor, to bonow with judgment, not to copy. 

A good catechism ought, it 

seems to me, to contain a complete sum- 
mary of the Christian reUgion; an exposi- 
tion of the religious knowledge which rea- 
son furnishes, and of the vast and sublime 
proofs afforded by revelation ; a systematic 
abridgment of Scripture ; the names of its 
principal men; a concise account of the 
part taken by each, either for good or evil, 
in its great events; a list of tlie sacred 
books, and some idea of their contents; 
the evangelical morality; a theory of the 
Church, its constitution and worship; a 
brief defence of its doctrines ; some notions 
of controversy, in order that it may be 
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shown why Christianity does not result in 
one only Church; in fine, some preserva- 
tion of the monuments which serve as a 
basis to faith, and those views of the future 
which Christianity alone gives the means of 
tracing. This is undoubtedly an extensive 
plan, but without it a catechism would be 
incomplete ; the Gospel would be present- 
ed only in fragments ; there would remain 
a void in piety, waste places in faith ; the 
stm of justice would have lost some of its 
rays, and darkness would here and there 

prevail over light. 

" Another idea, which was of much 
weight in inducing the publication of this 
book, was, that a catechism now cannot be 
what a catechism was formerly. Men have 
changed: the mode of instruction must 
change with them. The mania for reason- 
ing has taken possession of this generation, 
and we must reason with a reasoning age. 
The time has passed when the teacher of 
religion need only speak to the heart. It 
would be pleasant to speak to youth only 
of the benefits of Christianity, and to ad- 
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duce them in proof of its truth. This proof 
is now no longer sufficient, and it is neces- 
sary, though painful, that a teacher should 
in his reUgious instructions defend Chris- 
tianity even while explaining it. There is 
doubtless a medium to be maintained, and 
it would be to fail of the desired end, in- 
stead of reaching it, if the minds of pupils 
were embarrassed with the thousand absurd 
objections now brought against Christian- 
ity, which are thought to be new, and 
which only lead one astray through a re- 
newal of absurdity ; but it is impossible in 
the present age to be wholly silent regarding 
these objections. It is indispensable that 
faith should be clothed with all her armor, 
now that we can almost say that unbelief 
traverses the streets, and even the fields; 
now that sceptical works are in every place, 
that materialism shows itself without dis- 
guise, and calls itself morality; now that 
many even who reject these deplorable sys- 
tems remain so often in a kind of natural 
religion, colored by Christianity, without 
reaching faith in that Name by which only 
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men can be sanctified and saved. Evi- 
dently, it is not enough in such society to 
believe for one's self alone. We must be- 
lieve for others, and be able to give a suffi- 
cient reason for our own faith 

" Although on a rather new plan, the use 
of this little volume will be very easy. 
The numbers of the paragraphs follow each 
other from the commencement to the end, 
and when two paragraphs relate to each 
other, a figure in parentheses serves for ref- 
erence. All passages are quoted, and not 
merely referred to (except the historical 
texts), because the verses of the Bible con- 
taining generaQy more than one idea, the 
pupil, looking at the whole of each verse, 
does not at first distinguish the part he 
needs. Thus, when, as a proof of the doc- 
trine of the Gospel of the omnipresence of 
God, the reference is to Acts xvii. 27, the 
last words alone of this long passage apply 
to this truth. Each paragraph furnishes 
more or less matter to be developed at 
will ; thus, the name of a patriarch, a king, 
a prophet, or an apostle offers occasion 
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to relate his whole life in successive les- 
sons, or to explain the great traits of his 
character and his mission. A word, insig- 
nificant in appearance, can be passed un- 
noticed, or, if there be a desire, can lead 
to explanations of great interest ; thus, the 
paragraphs 67 and 68 can lead to the 
subject of astronomy, and of the later dis- 
coveries in the knowledge of the earth or 
of antiquity. There are not in this J)ook 
the ordinary questions and answers. It 
would have been easy, if desirable, to have 
arranged the paragraphs as questions, but 
it would have uselessly enl?irged the vol- 
ume. The method I prefer is to develop 
by many questions ; notes can be taken and 
reduced to an analysis, which the teacher 
can correct, and the scholar can arrange 
and recopy after this examination. By this 
means, the scholar puts his religion in writ^ 
ing ; it is his work, not his teacher's. 

" The IntrodiLction forms a part entire- 
ly separate, which, according to circum- 
stances, can be omitted, or used to com- 
mence or to complete the course. It must, 
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then, be understood that this book is not 
a complete summary of religious knowl- 
edge, but only of that part of religion 
which ought to enter into a catechism ; it 
concerns faith, piety, morality, and not 
theology. Thus, dogmatic terms are caxe- 
fully avoided. No one has the right to 
substitute expressions of human invention 
for those of which the inspired writers 
have made use." 
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INTRODUCTION. 



1. Religion is the bond which exists between 
God and man. There is, then, only one true 
religion, — that which gives a correct idea of God 
and man, and the relations which subsist between 
them. 

2. To have, to obey, and to profess a religion, 
is to believe in God and to enter into relation 
with him. Thus, a prayer is a relation which is 
established between God and ourselves ; but in 
order to pray to him we must first believe in him. 
It is, then, of extreme importance that our faith 
should be firm. A careless, forgetful, wavering 
faith will render our religion very imperfect. 
Our belief or faith is the basis of our religion. 
" He that cometh to God must believe that he is, 
and that he is a rewarder of them that diligently 
seek him." (Heb. xi. 6.) 

3. Our faith will have a solid foundation, if all 
the truths of our religion rest upon a truth at 

1 



2 INTRODUCTION. 

once simple, evident, undoubted, and within the 
reach of all. 

4. The truth which first presents itself to our 
minds in this study is this : I exist. 

5. This truth has two characteristics, which 
distinguish it from all others without exception. 
1st. It is completely useless to offer the least 
proof of it; for is it necessary to prove to one 
who reads these words that he exists? 2d. It 
is absolutely impossible to oppose the slightest 
objection to it ; for can one be made to doubt his 
own existence ? 

This truth, evident to every one, is unique in 
its kind, since it is useless to prove and impossi- 
ble to contradict it. It will be the basis of all 
religion, and we shall know that God is with as 
much certainty as we know that we are. " For 
what man knoweth the things of a man, save the 
spirit of man which is in him." (1 Cor. ii. 11.) 

6. The study of religion, if our faith rest upon 
the conviction that we have of our own existence, 
ought to commence with the study of man, for it 
is necessary to know one's self before seeking to 
acquire other knowledge. 

7. Man is a compound being ; that is to say, he 
is formed of a body and a soul, or of spirit and 
matter. " Man became a living soul." (Gen. 
ii. 7.) Jesus Christ says, " Fear not them which 
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kill the body, but are not able to kill the soul." 
(Malt. X. 28.) The simplest proofs of this truth 
are the following : — 1st. The deaf or the blind, 
who have become so by accident or old age, have 
a very clear idea of what is seen or heard. This 
idea cannot be in their eyes, which no longer see, 
or their ears, which no longer hear ; it is in their 
soul. 2d. If a man were only of matter, when 
he felt two desires he would be attracted by them 
precisely as iron is by two loadstones. But it is 
not so ; he chooses, he determines, he wills, and 
his will proves that he has a soul. 3d. We have 
five separate and distinct senses. " Doth not the 
ear try words ? and the mouth taste his meat ? " 
(Job xii. 11.) One of the five senses teaches us 
nothing of the sensations experienced by the four 
others. The sight teaches us nothing of the har- 
monious sound of the flute ; the hearing teaches 
us nothing of the sweet perfume of the rose ; the 
smell teaches us nothing of the soft velvet of its 
leaves. Yet we compare within us the sensations 
experienced by the hearing, the smell, and the 
touch ; and we say, that this sound is harmonious, 
this perfume is sweet, and the leaves are soft 
under our hand. It is not the eye, the ear, or 
the hand which observes them ; it is the soul. 
4th. There are only five kinds of sensations, 
which come from our five senses. But we have 
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ideas which do not come from them ; such as 
that of eternity (33), immensity (34), and also 
those of justice, goodness, perfection ; these come 
from the soul. 5th. Finally, man thinks. His 
thought is simple, that is, it cannot be measured, 
weighed, seen, touched, or divided into several 
parts. What is a half, a third, or a quarter of a 
thought, &c. ? That which thinks in him is not 
then his body, which can be measured, weighed, 
seen, touched, divided. That which thinks is his 
soul. 

8. Man is a rational being ; that is, he has the 
means of studying and knowing himself. He 
can say with certainty, I exist (4 and 5). He 
can examine his own nature, his own existence, 
and compare himself with all that exists out of 
himself. " The spirit of man is the candle of 
the Lord, searching all the inward parts." (Prov. 
XX, 27.) 

9. Man is a moral or conscientious being ; that 
is, he is obliged to make a difference in his ac- 
tions, to attach to some the idea of good, to others 
that of evil. This is called having a conscience. 
It is true that man, in his actual condition, can 
deceive himself, and mistake the good for evil 
and the evil for good. But he cannot persuade 
himself that there is neither good nor evil, that 
every thing is indifferently one or the other. 
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" Their conscience also bearing witness, and their 
thoughts the mean while accusing or else excusing 
one another." (Rom. ii. 15.) 

10. Man is ajfree being ; that is, he can always 
choose his own line of conduct, practise or not 
what he considers as good, and avoid or not what 
he considers as evil. Indeed, to act, for him, is 
always to choose ; and when he enters into him- 
self he is convinced that he is free in his conduct. 
We hesitate often between good and evil : how 
could we hesitate if we were not free ? It is 
even true to say, that to deny liberty is to deny 
all vice and all virtue. One cannot be good or 
wicked in spite of one's self. " I have set before 
you life and death, blessing and cursing ; there- 
fore choose life." (Deut. xxx. 19.) 

11. Man is a successive being; that is, he is 
placed between one generation which departs 
and another which is coming, inheriting from his 
ancestors to transmit to his descendants. " One 
generation passeth away, and another generation 
cometh ; but the earth abideth for ever." (EccL 
i. 4.) 

12. Man is, then, a compound, reasonable, 

moral, free, and successive being. He is that 

only, nothing more, nothing less. To forget any 

of these, or to add a single other characteristic, 

would be to represent an imaginary being, or, at 

1* 
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least, one that is not man. " I will praise thee, 
for I am fearfully and wonderfully made." (Ps. 
cxxxix. 14.) 

13. From these characteristics with which man 
is endowed, spring three strong desires : — 1st. 
The desire to exists which must not be con- 
founded with the desire to live. However gen- 
eral may be the love of life, however we may be 
induced, like the Psalmist, to say to the Lord, 
" Deal bountifully with thy servant, that I may 
live" (Ps. cxix. 17), or, "All that a man hath 
will he give for his life" (Job. ii. 4), we do not 
always desire to live, but we always desire to 
exist. We cling to existence. Annihilation does 
not alarm us, but it distresses us ; it is repug- 
nant to us, and the dread of death arises in a 
great measure from its resemblance to extinction. 
" For there is no work, nor device, nor knowl- 
edge, nor wisdom, in the grave, whither thou 
goest." (Eccl. ix. 10.) This desire to exist is 
neither bounded nor stifled by death. We wish 
to exist again beyond the tomb. It is an endless 
existence which we desire. " Master," said the 
lawyer to Christ, "what shall I do to inherit 
eternal life } " (Luke x. 25.) 

14. 2d. The desire to enjoy ^ that is, to be 
happy. It is impossible for a being to wish for 
his own hurt. " No man ever yet hated his own 
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flesh." (Eph. V. 29.) Although man is often 
deceived as respects happiness, he desires, seeks, 
and hopes for it always. An existence which 
should he reduced to a state of insensibility with- 
out suffering, but also without happiness, would 
be contrary to our nature. We should only 
remain in it from inability to free ourselves from 
it. And what we desire is not a happiness which 
is imperfect, uncertain, bought by previous trials, 
but a happiness to which nothing is wanting. 
We cannot be content with less, for there would 
remain always something to be desired. We 
wish to be altogether happy. " Hell and destruc- 
tion are never full ; so the eyes of man are never 
satisfied." (Prov. xxvii. 20.) 

15. 3d. The desire of knowledge. The reason 
of man is insatiable in its eagerness to know ; 
there is nothing which it would not examine 
thoroughly. The more it is baffled, the more 
eager it is. It is true that this desire is often 
checked by the difflculty of obtaining knowledge, 
and it is not every one wbo is inclined to study. 
But, on the other hand, every body wishes to 
know. Besides, the reason of man is so consti- 
tuted that it is always learning, even in spite of 
itself. •' The eye is not satisfied with seeing, nor 
the ear filled with hearing," (Eccl. i. 8,) and 
we apply our heart ^^ to know, and to search, and 
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to seek out wisdom and the reason of things. 
(Eccl. vii. 25.) 

16. These three desires, inherent in our nature, 
are inseparable, universal, and constant. ' We 
continually experience all three. It does not 
depend upon us not to experience them ; and, to 
speak correctly, they all blend in one, the desire 
of being happy, 

17. We have thus considered man in his fac- 
ulties and in the desires which are derived from 
them ; let us now regard him in his destiny. If 
his destiny is consonant with his nature, his three 
desires, to exist, to enjoy, and to know, will be 
wholly gratified. " He hath made every thing 
beautiful in his time." (Eccl. iii. 11.) 

18. Is man's desire to exist fully gratified } 
No. The existence which he actually possesses 
is short ; and much shorter than his hopes or his 
affections would ^eem to promise. Uncertain, 
continually in danger, and exceedingly frail, it is 
astonishing to observe how many and how slight 
causes can put an end to it. Death prevents our 
desire of existing from being fully gratified. 
Leaving this life is sad, painful, frightful, even if 
it be only for a modification of human existence. 
Finally, there is the uncertainty in our expecta- 
tion of what follows death, however long and 
painful may be the efforts which reason, left to 
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itself, will make in order to arrive at a calm and 
firm trust in another life. "There is no man 
that hath power over the spirit to retain the spirit ; 
neither hath he power in the day of ' death." 
(Eccl. viii. 8.) " When they heard of the res- 
urrection of the dead, some mocked." (Acts 
xvii. 32.) This is then the first contradiction 
between what man is and what he wishes to be. 

19. Is man's desire of enjoyment fully grati- 
fied ? No. There is no joy in this life which 
entirely satisfies expectation ; imagination pic- 
tures continually higher delights. It is not only 
happiness which is desired, but another kind of 
happiness. Satiety corrupts all the pleasures of 
man; reluctantly and in spite of himself he is 
disgusted with them. Besides the pleasures of 
life, there are the evils of it. Death interrupts 
man's labors, and obliges him to leave them un- 
finished. His affections are, it is true, very ten- 
der, but the bereavement caused by death makes 
them his most bitter trials. " If by reason of 
strength our days be fourscore years, yet is their 
strength labor and sorrow." (Ps. xc. 10.) " I 
said in mine heart, Go to now, I will prove thee 
with mirth, therefore enjoy pleasure ; and, behold, 
this also is vanity." (Eccl. ii. 1.) "I have seen 
all the works which are done under the sun ; and, 
behold, all is vanity and vexation of spirit." 
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(Eccl. i. 14.) " His breath goeth forth, he re- 
turneth to his earth ; in that very day his thoughts 
perish." (Ps. cxlvi. 4.) "In Rama was there 
a voice" heard, Rachel weeping for her children, 
and would not be comforted, because they are 
not." (Matt, il 18.) " When Jesus therefore 
saw her weeping, and the Jews also weeping 
which came with her, he groaned in the spirit, 
and was troubled, and said. Where have ye laid 
him } They said unto him, Lord, come and see. 
Jesus wept." (John xi. 33-35.) This is the 
second contradiction between what man is and 
what he wishes to be. 

20. Is man's desire of knowledge sufficiently 
gratified } No. Science is already so extended, 
that no one man can know every thing. The 
gift of speech, that admirable means of inter- 
course and instruction, is an obstacle to the 
acquisition of knowledge, since, on account of 
the diversity of languages, no one is conversant 
with them all. " There are so many kinds of 
voices in the world, and none of them is without 
signification." (1 Cor. xiv. 10.) The surface 
of things is alone known to us, — the depth of 
things is hidden from us. We see clearly only 
the phenomena, the outward shows. The spirit- 
ual world is still closed, and almost unknown 
to us. " We are but of yesterday, and know 
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nothing." (Job viii. 9.) "I said, I will be wise ; 
but it was far from me." (Eccl. vii. 23.) " We 
know in part." (1 Cor. xiii. 9.) " The secret 
things belong unto the Lord our God." (Deut. 
xxix. 29.) This is the third contradiction between 
what man is and what he wishes to be. 

21. We see, then, that there is, in our actual 
condition, an insufficiency of all human things 
adapted to our desires, and that the destiny of 
man is not now perfectly suited to his nature. 
His nature is to desire to exist, to be happy, to 
know ; his present destiny is to be unable, what- 
ever efforts he may make, to reach the complete 
fulfilment of his wishes. There is for all an un- 
certainty of life, insufficiency of happiness, and 
imperfection of knowledge. " Whatsoever mine 
eyes desired I kept not from them, I withheld not 
my heart from any joy ; and, behold, all was van- 
ity and vexation of spirit." (Eccl. ii. 10, IL) 
" For we know that if our earthly house of this 
tabernacle were dissolved, we have a building of 
God, an house not made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens. For we that are in this tabernacle 
do groan, being burdened." (2 Cor. v. 1-4.) 

22. In order to remove these contradictions 
between what we are and what we desire to be, 
it is not enough to say that through the progress 
of humanity they will remove themselves, and 
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that man will reach, either in this world or else- 
where, a state of immortality, of happiness, and 
of perfect knowledge. It would still be necessary 
to explain the condition in which we now are. 
" None of them can by any means redeem his 
brother, nor give to God a ransom for him." (Ps. 
xlix. 7.) " Wherefore is light given to him that 
is in misery, and life unto the bitter in soul ? " 
(Job iii. 20.) 

23. In order to remove in a proper way these 
contradictions between nature and the destiny of 
man, it is necessary to inquire into the cause of 
his existence. 

24. The cause of his existence is either in him- 
self or independent of himself. 

25. It is not in himself. We know that we 
did not create ourselves, that we were not obliged 
to exist, that the world could exist without us ; in 
a word, that we are not necessary, ** It is He 
that hath made us, and not we ourselves." (Ps. 
c. 3.) 

26. If this proposition is true of us in particu- 
lar, it is true of all men, because they are our 
fellow-creatures. As the cause of our existence 
is not in us, neither is the cause of their existence 
in them ; they also were not obliged to exist ; 
they are not necessary. "If He set his heart 
upon man, if He gather unto himself his spirit 
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and his breath, all flesh shall perish together, 
and man shall turn again unto dust.'' (Job xxxiv. 
14, 15.) It is useless to say that we have receiv- 
ed our being from our fathers, our fathers from 
theirs, and so on. We must all say, ^^ Behold, I 
am according to thy wish in God's stead ; I also 
am formed out of the clay." (Job xxxiii. 6.) 
Humanity may be represented with one genera- 
tion less, with two less, and with three less, and 
thus destroying in idea one after the other, there 
remains only the fact that it was not necessary 
that the human race should exist. Make a sim- 
ple effort of the imagination, and consider the 
human race destroyed ; there would remain the 
earth and all the animals, nature, the sun, and 
the firmament. Man is not necessary in the midst 
of these wonders ; he was not born at the time in 
which they were made (Job xxxviii. 12) ; and the 
earth itself contains the proof that the foregoing 
supposition has been a reality (67, 68). " The 
earth was without form and void." (Gen. i. 2.) 

27. If, as is evident, the cause of the existence 
of man is not in himself, it must be independent 
of himself ; and since he was not obliged to exist, 
it is necessary that some being must have willed 
him to exist. " Thou hast granted me life." (Job 
X. 12.) 

28. He who is the cause of our existence, who 

2 
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has willed us to live, who is, in a word, our Cre- 
ator, is necessary. If he were not, he would be 
in the same situation with us ; we could imagine 
all things as existing without him, as we can 
easily imagine every thing existing without us. 
Then he would not be the true and real cause of 
our existence. Thus the certain sign by which 
we recognize the Creator is, that he is necessary, 
" Are thy days as the days of man ? are thy 
years as man's days ? " (Job x. 5.) "Ye may 
know and believe me, and understand that I am 
he : before me there was no God formed, neither 
shall there be after me." (Isa. xliii. 10.) " And 
God said unto Moses, 1 am that I am." (Ex. iii. 
14.) 

29. Can this Creator be found in the visible 
world which surrounds us ? No. " Things which 
are seen were not made of things which do ap- 
pear." (Heb. xi. 3.) Nothing in nature is neces- 
sary, neither the number of beings or objects 
which compose it, nor their motions, forms, or 
colors. It is not necessary that this globe should 
be filled with an animal kingdom like that which 
lives and dies in our sight. " Ask now the beasts, 
and they shall teach thee ; and the fowls of the 
air, and they shall tell thee ; or speak to the earth, 
and it shall teach thee, and the fishes of the sea 
shall declare unto thee. Who knoweth not in all 
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these that the hand of the Lord hath wrought 
this." (Job. xii. 7-9.) It is not necessary that 
there should be in the firmament the infinite 
number of stars which shine there every night, 
or in the meadows the countless blades of grass 
which appear every spring. " O Lord, how mani- 
fold are thy works ! " (Ps. civ. 24.) We can 
imagine the firmament with one star more or 
less, and a meadow with a blade of grass more 
or less. Some being has willed, then, that there 
should be precisely this number of stars in the 
sky, and this number of plants in the fields. " He 
telleth the number of the stars ; he calleth them 
all by their- names." (Ps. cxlvii. 4.) " God 
clothes the grass of the fields." (Matt. vi. 30.) 
It is not necessary that the stars should rise in the 
east and set in the west. All these great move- 
ments could be performed in a contrary or differ- 
ent manner, without disorder resulting from it. 
Some being has willed that the stars should rise 
in the east and set in the west. " He that by 
wisdom made the heavens." (Ps. cxxxvi. 5.) 
It is not necessary that the trunk of the poplar- 
tree should be smooth, while that of the oak is 
knotty. " Out of the ground made the Lord God 
to grow every tree that is pleasant to the sight 
and good for food." (Gen. ii. 9.) It is not neces- 
sary that the rose should be red and the lily 
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white. " They toil not, neither do they spin ; 
and yet I say unto you, That even Solomon in 
all his glory was not arrayed like one of these." 
(Matt. vi. 28, 29.) 

A superior will has, then, decided upon the 
form of these trees and the color of these flowers. 
These proofs and examples might be indefinitely 
multiplied. Is it necessary that honey should be 
sweet and wormwood bitter ? Is it necessary 
that the violet should have an agreeable perfume, 
that valerian should have an unpleasant odor, and 
that the tulip should have none at all ? There is, 
then, some being who has willed that these things 
should be as we see them. Is it necessary even 
that man should possess the admirable organs 
and faculties with which he is endowed, — rea- 
son, memory, and sensibility } There is, then, 
some being who has willed that these beings and 
things should be as they are. " Thou, even thou, 
art Lord alone : thou hast made heaven, the heav- 
en of heavens, with all their host, the earth, and 
all things that are therein, the seas, and all that is 
therein." (Neh. ix. 6.) " Who hath made man's 
mouth ? or who makelh the dumb, or deaf, or the 
seeing, or the blind ? have not I, the Lord ? " 
(Ex. iv. 11.) 

30. If nothing in nature is necessary, then na- 
ture is not God ; and he who cannot be repre- 
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sented as not existing ; who has in himself the 
reason of his own existence ; who has willed 
that there sh6uld be this number of stars in the 
sky, and this number of plants this year, neither 
more nor less ; who has willed that the stars 
should rise in the east rather than in the west ; 
who has willed that the fruits and flowers should 
have the forms, colors, taste, and perfumes which 
they have, and which they were not obliged to 
have, — is the true God, the true Creator, the 
only necessary Being. All others exist because he 
wills it ; he exists by himself. " For every house 
is builded by some man ; but he that built all 
things is God." (Heb. iii. 4.) ** Have we not all 
one father.? hath not one God created us ? " (Mai. 
ii. 10.) " For in him we live, and move, and 
have our being." (Acts xvii. 28.) 

31. This manner of reasoning, which estab- 
lishes the certainty of the existence of God upon 
the certainty which we have of our own exist- 
ence, finds, without the need of argument, irre- 
sistible confirmation in the religious instinct with 
which the human soul is endowed. If our soul 
is naturally religious, if religion is a necessity, it 
is necessary that a God, the object of religion, 
should exist. "As the hart panteth after the 
water-brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, 
O God." (Ps. xlii. 1.) 

2* 
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32. This necessary Being is one : there is only 
one God. " Know, therefore, this day, and con- 
sider it in thine heart, that the Lord he is God in 
heaven above, and there is none else." (Deut. iv. 
39.) "To us there is but one God." (1 Cor. 
viii. 6.) 

33. This necessary Being is necessary to-day, 
he was so yesterday, he will be so to-morrow ; he 
is always necessary. God is, then, eternal. " Be- 
fore the mountains were brought forth, or ever 
thou hadst formed the earth and the world, even 
from everlasting to everlasting thou art God." 
(Ps. xc. 2.) " One day is with the Lord as a 
thousand years, and a thousand years as one 
day." (2 Peter iii. 8.) 

. 34. This necessary Being is necessary when 
we are not, as well as when we are, here, else- 
where, in all places. God is, then, exceedingly 
great, and present everywhere. "Do not I fill 
heaven and earth } saith the Lord." (Jer. xxiii. 
24.) " Whither shall I go from thy spirit, or 
whither shall I flee from thy presence." (Ps. 
cxxxix. 7.) " God is not far from every one of 
us." (Acts xvii. 27.) 

35. This necessary Being is not sometimes 
more necessary, and sometimes less so; he is so 
equally at all times. God is, then, unchangeable. 
"Thou art the same." (Ps. cii. 27.) "With 
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whom is no variableness, neither shadow of turn- 
ing." (James i. 17.) 

36. This necessary Being, who exists by him- 
self, is sufficient to himself. God is, then, su- 
premely happy. " God is not worshipped with 
men's hands, as though he needed any thing." 
(Acts xvii. 25.) 

37. We have none of these attributes. " To 
whom, then, will you liken God." (Isa. xl. 18.) 
And, as a consequence, God is so different from 
us, and we are so insignificant before his supreme 
majesty, that it would be impossible for us to 
sound his nature and to know it perfectly. This 
mystery and ignorance cannot weaken our faith 
in his existence, which rests upon the certainty^ 
which we have of our own. " Touching the 
Almighty, we cannot find him out." (Job xxxvii. 
23.) " Even so the things of God knowelh no 
man, but the spirit of God." (1 Cor. ii. 11.) 

38. Nevertheless, our faith in God, as the uni- 
versal Creator, does not yet explain to us the 
serious and painful contradictions which we have 
noticed between what we are and what we wish 
to be. For since God has created us, why did 
he not create us so that we could, from this time 
forward, enjoy the fulfilment of our desires of 
existing, enjoying, and knowing .? Thus, we are 
naturally led to inquire why God created us, or, 
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in other words, what was the design of the crea- 
tion ? " I will say unto God, Do not condemn 
me ; show me wherefore thou contendest with 
me. Is it good unto thee that thou shouldst op- 
press, that thou shouldst despise the work of 
thine hands. Wherefore, then, hast thou brought 
me out of the womb ? " (Job x. 2, 3, 18.) 

39. We have a right to ask this question, since 
we observe in all things a design. " O Lord, 
how manifold are thy works! in wisdom hast 
thou made them all." (Ps. civ. 24.) It is very- 
evident that the sun is made to give light and 
heat, the moisture of the earth is intended to 
nourish the plants, the atmosphere which sur- 
-rounds us to sustain our life, the hand to hold, the 
eye to see, the ear to hear, &c., &c. And it is 
proper to observe, consequently, that what seems 
useless to us has, without the slightest doubt, a 
design unknown to us. Thus we continually dis- 
cover the uses of things which have hitherto 
escaped us. Did man understand, the first time 
that he heard the sound of a storm, that storms 
purify the air ? If, then, every thing has been 
formed with design, why was man created ? 
" The Lord possessed me in the beginning of his 
way, before his works of old." (Prov. viii. 22.) 

40. Here is, moreover, the proof that every 
thing has been made with a design. If God ere- 
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ated all that exists, he existed alone before the 
creation. ** Who hath wrought and done it, call- 
ing the generations from the beginning ? I, the 
Lord, the first, and with the last ; I am he." (Isa. 
xli. 4.) 

41. This incomprehensible and mysterious time 
when God existed alone could have existed for 
ever, for God was free to create or not. He was 
not obliged to create from nothing this world, 
mankind, plants, or any thing else. " All nations 
before him are as nothing." (Isa. xl. 17.) He 
created voluntarily. He had, then, a design. 
What was it ? 

42. Did God create to make a trial of his own 
perfections f No ; he knew himself perfectly. 
*' Known unto God are all his works from the 
beginning of the world." (Acts xv. 18.) 

43. Did God create for his own glory ? No ; 
glory is the approbation of others : God has no 
need of admiration and praise. Glory is only 
valuable when it comes from the superiors or 
equals of him who receives it. These ideas are 
not applicable to God ; and when we say, the 
heavens declare the glory of God, we mean sim- 
ply, that it is to us the heavens declare his glory 
(Ps. xix. 2), not to him. God is greater and 
more glorious than all his works. He gains 
nothing by our virtues, he loses nothing by our 
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vices. " Behold he putteth no trust in his saints ; 
yea, the heavens are not clean in his sight." 
(Job XV. 15.) " If thou sinnest, what doest thou 
against him ? If thou be righteous, what givest 
thou him ? or what receiveth he of thine hand ? '* 
(Job XXXV. 6, 7.) 

44. Did God, then, create for his own happi- 
ness and his own advantage ? No. God had no 
need of the creation. Creation is useless to him. 
His happiness is entire ; nothing can increase or 
diminish it ; and it is not increased by the crea- 
tion. " Can a man be profitable unto God ^ " 
(Job xxii. 2.) " Who hath first given to him, 
and it shall be recompensed to him again ? " 
(Rom. xi. 35.) 

45. If God did not create for his own advan- 
tage, there remains only one thing possible, 
namely, that he created for our good, — that he 
created us to make us happy. This design of 
our creation, the only one which our reason caa 
conceive, seems entirely worthy of God. " He 
that is wise may be profitable unto himself." (Job 
xxii. 2.) 

46. It is certain, nevertheless, that a large part 
of the works of God in the creation is inanimate, 
insensible, and incapable of happiness. But it is 
evident that all these things have been made to 
contribute, in some manner, to the happiness of 
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sensible beings. The sun is not made happy by 
his own light, nor the firmament by its azure, but 
we are by beholding them. " Thou madest him 
to have dominion over the works of thy hands ; 
thou hast put all things under his feet." (Ps. 
viii. 7.) " Truly, the light is sweet, and a pleas- 
ant thing it is for the eyes to behold the sun." 
(Eccl. xi. 7.) 

Thus the design attributed to the creation re- 
mains ; and whether we regard man, who always 
feels the desire of happiness (16), or whether 
we regard God, who could only have created us 
with a benevolent intention, we reach this great 
truth, that the design of the creation is to give 
happiness. 

47. This happiness for which God created 
man cannot be the supreme happiness which 
belongs only to God ; it is impossible that a finite 
being can enjoy an infinite happiness ; but that is 
a perfect happiness which is in exact proportion 
to the faculties of man. All the works of the 
Supreme Author must be perfect. It would have 
been an imperfect work to create man to make 
him happy, and only make him happy in part. 
God can give to his creatures whatever kind of 
existence he pleases ; in this sense, he owes them 
nothing. " Who hath prevented me, that I should 
repay him." (Job xli. 2.) And the earthen vase 
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has no right to say to the potter, " Why hast thou 
made me thus ? " (Rom. ix. 20.) But, since the 
creation, God owes to his creatures all the happi- 
ness for which he has himself given them the 
desire, the expectation, the hope. Thus, at the 
first moment when he left the hands of his Crea- 
tor, man possessed a perfect happiness, or, in 
other words, a happiness perfectly proportioned 
to his faculties : he existed enough ; he enjoyed 
enough ; he knew enough. " God saw every 
thing that he had made ; and, hehold, it was very- 
good." (Gen. i. 31.) " God halh made man up- 
right." (Eccl. vii. 29.) 

48. The traditions of all nations, also, com- 
mence by a golden age, in the confused recollec- 
tions of a state of perfect peace and happiness. 

49. Since it is no longer so, a change must 
have taken place in the condition of humanity. 
" Sir, didst not thou sow good seed in thy field ? 
from whence, then, hath it tares ^ " (Matt. xiii. 
27.) 

Who is the author of this change ? It is God 
or man. 

It is not God ; for God, who created man to 
make him happy, could not contradict himself, 
place an obstacle in the design of creation, and 
render his creature unhappy, whom he had in- 
tended should enjoy a perfect happiness (45). 
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" Yea, surely God will not do wickedly, neither 
will the Almighty pervert judgment." (Job xxxiv. 
12.) "Is it good unto thee that thou shouldest 
oppress, that thou shouldest despise the work of 
thine hands ? " (Job x. 3.) 

50. If God is not the author of this change, 
it is man who has himself changed his destiny. 
And he was able to change it, because the 
perfect happiness which his Creator had given 
him was conditional. The happiness of a moral 
and free being (9 and 10) is necessarily con- 
ditional. "Ye shall therefore keep my statutes 
and my judgments, which if a man do, he shall 
live in them." (Lev. xviii. 5.) " This do," said 
Christ to the lawyer, " and thou shalt live." 
(Luke X. 28.) If it were otherwise, his mo- 
rality and his liberty would be destroyed. His 
morality would be destroyed, because it consists 
in distinguishing actions, considering some as 
good, and others as bad, and this difference 
would not exist, if the good and bad had the 
same consequences. His liberty would be de- 
stroyed, because it consists in choosing between 
good and evil ; and if there were no longer good 
or evil, if human actions were equal and alike, 
there would be no choice. 

The condition of man's happiness was, then, in 
the use he made of his liberty. His actions might 

3 
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be conformed to the design of his creation, that is, 
goodness, duty, and fidelity ; or contrary to the de- 
sign of his creation, that is, evil, sin, and rebellion. 
" Thy wickedness may hurt a man as thou art, 
and thy righteousness may profit the son of man." 
(Job. XXXV. 8.) 

51. In order that man could, from the first 
moment of his existence, fulfil the design of his 
creation and become happy, it was necessary that 
God should teach him immediately what was 
truly good^ and what was truly had. Without 
this knowledge he could not have sinned. ."To 
him that knoweth to do good, and doeth it not, to 
him it is sin." (James iv. 17.) " Where no law 
is, there is no transgression." (Romans iv. 15.) 
Thus, God is the true author of the laws of moral- 
ity. " For who hath known the mind of the Lord 
that he may instruct him ? " (1 Cor. ii. 16.) And 
the distinction between good and evil is not an 
arbitrary distinction that man has himself made, 
and which can be changed at his own pleasure. 
" He that justifieth the wicked, and he that con- 
demneth the just, even they both are an abomina- 
tion to the Lord." (Prov. xvii. 15.) 

52. And since man has passed, from perfect 
happiness, to a slate in which he cannot be per- 
fectly happy (47 and 21), this fact alone shows 
that man has not fulfilled the conditions of his 
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happiness ; that he has made a bad use of his 
liberty ; that he has neglected to perform the 
actions conformable to the design of his creation, 
which is goodness ; that he has committed those 
actions which were contrary to the design of his 
creation, and that he has fallen into evil ; it is this 
which St. Jude calls not keeping the first estate, 
( Jude 6.) " Be not deceived ; God is not mocked ; 
for whatsoever a man soweth; that, shall he also 
reap." (Gal. vi. 7.) 

53. Now if one asks why God created man 
free, foreseeing that he would abuse his liberty so 
fatally, there is absolutely nothing to reply. It is 
a secret which God has kept entirely to himself. 
It is the fundamental mystery of all religion and 
all science. Ever since men have lived, they 
have endeavored to penetrate it, without advan- 
cing a single step towards a solution. Words even 
are wanting in human language to express it. 
The idea of foresight or foreknowledge is inap- 
plicable to God. Our entire ignorance on this 
subject distinguishes this mystery from all others, 
for there is none other so entirely concealed from 
us. But this ignorance cannot render the fact 
doubtful, that man, created to be perfectly happy, 
has ceased to be so through his own fault. " Wilt 
thou condemn me, that thou mayst be righteous ? " 
(Job xl. 8.) 

54. This change in the fate of man is made in 
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exact proportion. " God hath set the one over 
against the other, to the end that man should find 
nothing after him." (Eccl. vii. 14.) Man has 
become to a certain point unhappy, because he 
has become to a certain point wicked, and he has 
yet joys, because he has still virtues. If he had 
lost all sense of duly, he would have lost all 
means and all emotion of happiness: 

55. This change in the destiny of man, when- 
ever it may have taken place, is now, and has 
been for a long time, universal ; that is, no man 
upon the earth is either perfectly good, or per- 
fectly happy, and no one feels that he can become 
either in this life. " All things come alike to all." 
(Eccl. ix. 2.) " There is no remembrance of the 
wise more than of the fool for ever." (Eccl. ii. 16.) 
" Death passed upon all men, for that all have 
sinned." (Rom. v. 12.) " All have sinned, and 
come short of the glory of God." (Rom. iii. 23.) 

56. And it is universal also in this sense, that 
children — before conscience and freedom are 
developed, before the knowledge of good and evil 
is acquired in their life, even children just born — 
suffer, and the design of creation is imperfectly 
fulfilled in them. It is certain, nevertheless, that 
the care of God for his creatures commences with 
life, and 4hat all are equally dear and precious 
to him ; the sufferings of early youth are not, then, 
at all the consequences of a condemnation which 
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childreD could not draw upon themselves. " Be- 
hold, all souls are mine ; as the soul of the father, 
so also the soul of the son is mine." (Ezek. xviii. 
4.) " Every one shall die for his own iniquity.") { 
(Jer. xxxi. 30.) "Suffer little children, and forbid 
them not, to come unto me, for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven." (Matt. xix. 14.) 

57. Morality and liberty alone do not, then, 
explain fully the actual condition of mankind, 
but another characteristic of man completes this 
sad explanation. Man is a successive being (11), 
and the property of a successive being is, that the 
consequences of his good or bad actions are felt 
by his children ; and what he inherits from his 
ancestors he transmits to his posterity. Now man, 
after having forsaken goodness and chosen evil, 
had no longer perfect happiness, and has only 
bequeathed to his posterity this short life termi- 
nated hy death, this mingling of joy and sorrow, 
in which we are placed from our birth, and which 
is the inevitable accompaniment of a mingling 
of moral good and evil. " God layeth up his 
iniquity for his children ; he rewardeth him, and 
he shall know it." (Job xxi. 19.) 

58. Does God in this commit any injustice ? 
Not at all. " The son shall not bear the iniquity 
of the father." (Ezek. xviii. 20.) God does not 
punish children for the faults of their parents ; 

3» 
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the pains of a child who does not yet know, ac- 
cording to the prophet Isaiah, to refuse the evil, 
and choose the good (Isa. vii. 16), are not a punish- 
nient which he inflicts, but an order which he 
maintains. He leaves the good and evil to draw 
after them their natural consequences, and the 
character of a successive being in man produces 
its own effects. " That which is born of the flesh 
is flesh" (John iii. 6) ; that is, to speak correctly, 
that God leaves man to be truly man. Each 
generation receives in its turn the inheritance of 
the one which flrst sinned, and it is not our fault ; 
it is our fate. " Who can bring a clean thing 
out of an unclean.? not one." (Job. xiv. 4.) This 
is then to be a man. We have inherited a con- 
science which has yielded to evil, and which is 
consequently soiled, and a destiny into which 
unhappiness has entered on account of sin ; such is 
our situation, and we cannot be in any other. " A 
corrupt tree cannot bring forth good fruit." (Matt, 
vii. 18.) 

59. Is the great calamity which weighs upon 
mankind irreparable.? Can man remove this 
calamity by the efforts of his will ? " Then will 
I also confess unto thee that thine own right hand 
can save thee." (Job xl. 14.) No. Man can 
cleave to the good, and the more he enlightens 
his conscience and makes a holy use of his liberty, 
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the more he lessens his pains and increases his 
joys ; but we are all sufficiently sensible that he 
cannot of himself return to a stale of perfect 
purity, which is the indispensable condition of 
perfect happiness. " Who can make that straight, 
which He hath made crooked." (Eccl. vii. 13.) 
" Behold, He taketh away, who can hinder him" 
(Job ix. 12.) 

50. Can God remove this calamity by a simple 
act of his power, by a free gift of his goodness ? 
No, for if God should make a sinning man as 
happy as an innocent man would have been, he 
would cease to be just. " Shall unbelief make 
the faith of God without effect.^ " (Rom. iii. 3.) 

61. If man cannot on account of his weakness, 
and if God cannot on account of his justice, who 
can remove this calamity ? A Saviour, Is it 
possible that a mediator can thus place himself 
between God and man ? And who will this 
mediator be ? To these questions, reason left to 
itself can give no answer. It cannot have the 
least idea of an umpire capable of bringing about 
this great reconciliation between the Creator and 
the creature who has transgressed the design of 
his existence. " For he is not a man, as I am, 
that I should answer him, and we should come 
together in judgment. Neither is there any days- 
man betwixt us, that might lay his hand upon us 
both." (Job ix. 33.) 
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62. However, reason conceives that, if a me- 
diator is possible, if a mediator has come, two 
indispensable traits must be found in him. 1st. 
That he must fulfil the evident condition of so 
merciful a reconciliation, namely, that of pos- 
sessing a nature elevated enough to hold a rela- 
tion to the Supreme Creator, and capable at the 
same time of entering into la relation with us ; 
without which his mediation would be vain and 
of no effect. " A mediator is not a mediator of 
one." (Gal. iii. 20). (212.) 

2d. He must fulfil, besides the fundamental and 
original condition of that perfect happiness which 
he wishes to restore to us, that of perfect in- 
nocence, or perfect virtue, without which he 
would himself, like us, have need of a Saviour. 
" You will surely say unto me this proverb," said 
Jesus to the Jews, " Physician, heal thyself." 
(Luke iv. 23.) 

64. Here the teachings of reason are arrest- 
ed, as before an insurmountable barrier ; it has 
nothing more to say to us. We must pause, 
or take, to prosecute our inquiries, another guide 
superior to reason, and this guide can only be 
the teaching given by God to man ; for beyond 
the reason of man we recognize nothing but the 
supreme reason of God. This Divine instruction 
is called Revelation. 
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EEVELATION. 

65. Revelation is a communication from God 
to men, either to assure- them of things which 
they believe, or to teach them things of which 
they are ignorant. Thence, it results that a rev- 
elation must be superior to our reason by the 
new information, or the greater certainty which 
it gives us ; without which it could teach us noth- 
ing. But a revelation cannot be contrary to our 
reason, because it is God who has given us these 
two methods of knowing religious truths, reason 
and revelation. The act by which God reveals 
truth to man is called inspiration (232, 233, 
234). 

66. The revelation which constitutes the Chris- 
tian religion is contained in the sacred books of 
the Old and New Testament. (2 Cor. iii. 6, 14.) 
They are also called the Bible, a Greek word* 
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which signifies look^ in order to designate them 
as The Book above all others. These writings, 
which are of different kinds, — some, historical 
records; others, songs or poems; some, moral trea- 
tises ; and lastly, epistles or letters, — were com- 
posed at different periods, in a space of about two 
thousand years, by inspired men. The Bible, then, 
contains a direct and positive revelation from God. 
The principal writers of the Old Testament 
are Moses, David, Solomon, Ezra, and among 
the prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Dan- 
iel. The authors of some of the historical books 
are unknown. The eight authors of the books 
and epistles contained in the New Testament 
are St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke, St. John 
(the four Evangelists), and St. Paul, St. James, 
St. Peter, and St. Jude. The proofs of the inspi- 
ration and truth of the Holy Scriptures cannot be 
appreciated without first knowing the contents of 
the Bible (219, &c.). 

CREATION. 

67. The Bible opens with the account of the 
creation of all things. " Through faith we under- 
stand that the worlds were framed by the word of 
God." (Heb. xi. 3.) The beginning which is 
mentioned in Genesis, in the first account of the 
, creation (Gen. i. 1,2, 3), is the beginning, not of 
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humanity, but of all things. " Where wast thou 
when I laid the foundations of the earth ? " (Job 
xxxviii. 4.) This beginning, then, points out the 
mysterious period when God existed alone, since 
he existed before all his works (40). The his- 
tory of our earth commences at the second verse, 
which is only a short and poetical description of 
the state in which it was before the creation of 
man. It is commonly called chaos^ and this idea 
is found in all early traditions. 

68. The six days are six epochs, since it is 
only at the fourth epoch that the earth received 
light from the sun. The duration of these primi- 
tive periods it is impossible to know. It was at 
the sixth that man was created. (Gen. i.) " God 
himself formed the earth and made it ; he hath 
established it, he created it not in vain, he formed 

• it to be inhabited." (Isa. xlv. 18.) 

69. The resemblance of man to God consists 
in the gift of God to him of a portion of his wis- 
dom, his power, and his goodness. (Gen. i. 26 ; 
Eph. iv. 24.) 

70. The sanction which God gave to his works 
is expressed in these words : — " God saw every 
thing that he had made, and behold it was very 
good." (Gen. i. 31.) In this sanction man is 
included ; he was then innocent and perfectly 
happy (47). 

71. The sanctification of the seventh day should 
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be considered as a positive institution of a day 
of rest and of worship^ and this gift remains to 
man in his sinful state, without losing any of its 
value. The Sabbath is a sign between God and 
man. (Ezek. xx. 12.) 

INNOCENCE. 

72. The second picture of the creation, which 
begins at Genesis ii. 4, shows man in Eden happy 
in his labor. " The Lord God placed man in 
Eden to dress it and to keep it" (Gen. ii. 15) ; 
happy in the free use of all the products of the 
earth : " Of every tree of the garden thou mayest 
freely eat " (Gen. ii. 16) ; and by fulfilling a 
law (49) : " But of the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil, thou shalt not eat of it " (Gen. ii. 
17) ; and by his affections : " God gave to man 
an help meet for him " (Gen. ii. 18) ; and by the 
exercise of his reason (8) : " Adam named every 
creature on the earth." (Gen. ii. 19.) 

73. The law laid upon Adam is very different 
from the laws which we have received, because 
Adam was alone. This law, however, had three 
characteristics, — it imposed a complete submis- 
sion, an instructive privation, and a profound 
humility. It was, then, a moral law. This law 
was the condition (50) of Adam's happiness ; and 
at first he remained faithful to it. We are igno- 
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rant how long his innocence lasted ; but if he had 
continued to obey this law, if he had persevered 
in a course of action conformable to the design of 
his creation, his destiny would not have changed. 

74. If it is asked whether in this case man 
would not have died, it is enough to reply, that 
we only know death, that is, the passage from the 
condition of human existence, called life, to that 
which we call immortality, as it has been since 
the fall, and not what it would have been before 
the fall. 

75. The first transgression presents the three 
traits of all violation of law, to wit, disobedience, 
sensuality, and pride. (Gen. iii. 1-6.) 

76. The characteristic of a conscientious or 
moral being has continued to show itself in man 
by shatne and fear, and his happiness has thereby 
ceased to be perfect. " I was afraid," said Adam, 
"and I hid myself." (Gen. iii. 10.) The incli- 
nation towards goodness has also remained in his 
heart, as well as the inclination to evil. He could 
say, "The good that I would I do not ; but the evil 
which I would not, that I do." (Rom. vii. 19.) 

77. The sentence passed upon Adam and Eve 
(Gren- iii. 16 - 19) shows fully that good and evil 
are now mingled in the human heart. The con- 
demnation is not to a life without consolation or 
joy, nor to a death without calmness or hope. 

4 
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Man, as head of the family, is sentenced to weari- 
some labor, to eat his bread in the sweat of his 
brow; the woman, as mother of the family, is 
sentenced to maternal emotions and quiet duties, 
where there is always a mixture of joy and sor- 
row ; and both are sentenced to death, which 
then by one man entered into the world (Rom. v. 
12), but which nevertheless did not completely 
destroy the hope of another life. This, then, is the 
condition in which we all are, — sin, with some 
remains of virtue ; unhappiness, with some means 
of felicity ; death, with a hope of immortality. 

78. The first promise of salvation, which God 
in his infinite mercy gave to man at the same 
time that his condemnation was pronounced, 
expresses the same thought under lively and 
distinct images. It is found in the words ad- 
dressed to the serpent, which here represents 
evil. It is said, " I will put enmity between thee 
and the woman, and between thy seed and her 
seed ; it shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt 
bruise his heel." (Gen. iii. 15.) Here s^re seen 
three striking images, — that of a perpetual war- 
fare : and, in truth, we are continually struggling 
with evil ; that of a complete victory : Jesus 
Christ (203, 204) has conquered sin and death 
for us, and we can conquer them through him ; 
finally, that of an inevitable injury, for we can- 
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not gain this victory without being more or less 
injured in the strife. 

PROMISE. 

79. In the situation in which sin and its conse- 
quences had placed man, it was necessary that 
the remembrance of two great truths should be 
preserved, viz.: — 

1. The unity of God. 

2. The promise of a Saviour. 

One of these truths was no longer sufficient. 
It was impossible to forget the first and remem- 
ber the second. Nothing was known yet of the 
manner in which this promise would be accom- 
plished, except that the conqueror of evil would 
be born of the posterity of the woman. 

80. The Old Testament is, throughout, the his- 
tory of the manner in which men have sometimes 
preserved, sometimes lost, the remembrance of 
these two great truths, and the account of what 
Providence has done to prevent men from entirely 
forgetting them. It is in this sense that the Scrip- 
ture is the religious history of humanity ; and, in 
order to comprehend the Bible, it is necessary to 
follow book by book the trace of these two holy 
truths. " Search the Scriptures," said Christ, " for 
they are they which testify of me." (John v. 39.) 
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81. The result of these considerations is, that 
the Bible relates simply what has taken place, 
the good and evil, the piety and impiety, the 
faith and unbelief, the truth and the errors, 
which have prevailed. It shows also that the 
Bible is very far from approving all that it 
relates ; that an action is not praiseworthy only 
because it is related in the Bible, where are ne- 
cessarily found good and bad examples ; and that 
often Providence has made the wickedness of 
evil-doers contribute to the preservation of those 
truths. " These things were our examples, to the 
intent we should not lust afler evil things, as they 
also lusted." (1 Cor. x. 6.) " Ye have thought 
evil against me," said Joseph to his brothers ; " but 
God meant it unto good." (Gen. 1. 20.) 

82. The best means for preserving these truths 
was worship. The Bible offers us, therefore, the 
first example of private worship in the offerings 
of Cain and Abel, sons of Adam and Eve, and 
gives an account of the first example of domestic 
worship in the time of Enoch, grandson of Adam. 
" Then began men to call upon the name of the 
Lord." (Gen. iv. 26.) 

83. The race which was the most faithful 
in adhering to these truths, from Adam to Noah, 
was that of Seth, one of the sons of Adam, whose 
descendants, on account of their fidelity and integ- 
rity, were called the sons of God. (Gen.vi. 2.) 
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84. The greatest confirmation of these truths 
which this family received was in the virtue and 
reward of Enoch, whose triumph, the pledge of a 
hlessed immortality, served as a counterpoise to 
the dreadful death of the just Abel. (Gen. v. 24 ; 
Heb. XI. 5.) 

85. The race of Cain, called the sons of man^ 
in contrast to the religious glory of the posterity 
of Seth, distinguished itself by the institution of a 
wandering life, the invention of many arts, and 
by the first warlike exploits. (Gen. iv. 20-24.) 
But marriages having multiplied between the two 
races, wickedness soon became general, threaten- 
ed to destroy the remembrance of these truths, 
and occasioned the deluge, a Divine judgment, 
the design of which was to renew mankind. 
(Gen. vi. and vii.) 

86. After this great event, the Divine covenant, 
made by the promise of a Saviour, was renewed 
to man in the person of Noah, to whom were 
restored all the rights and gifts granted in the 
beginning to Adam. The promise of salvation, 
which was to be accomplished in the posterity of 
the woman, was confirmed by the Divine assur- 
ance that the human race should not be destroyed. 
Man had only to wait in faith and peace. (Gen. 
viii. 22 ; ix, 1 - 17.) 

87. The race which appears to have been the 
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most faithful to these two truths, from Noah to 
Abraham, is that of Shem, the youngest son of 
Noah. Yet even that race was on the point of 
wandering into idolatry. Terah, the father of 
Abraham, and, still later, his great-grandson 
Laban (Gen. xxxi. 19, 30), fell into idolatrous 
practices. Idolatry was the greatest obstacle to 
the preservation of these truths, because it actu- 
ally destroyed them. It destroyed the idea of the 
unity of God, by the worship of a great number 
of false deities, and the idea of the promise of the 
Saviour, because, when each nation, each city, 
each family, each man, thought there was a spe- 
cial God for their protection, one common and 
uinversal Saviour was no longer necessary. Then 
came a great change in the method pursued by 
Providence for the preservation of these truths. 
This change was a call addressed to Abraham, a 
descendant of Shem. 

VOCATION. 

88. Vocation signifies a caJL From the time 
of Adam to that of Abraham, these two truths 
had been intrusted equally to all men. No indi- 
vidual, no family, no tribe, had been charged in a 
special or peculiar manner to keep and transmit 
the memory of them from generation to genera- 
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tion. As it often happens, what all ought to have 
done was not well done by any ; and, in order to 
secure the preservation of these truths, God called 
Abraham (Gen. xii.) and charged him and his 
race to keep always before the mind this doc- 
trine, that there is only one God, and the 
promise, there shall be a Saviour. Thus, 
before Abraham, Providence followed a general 
plan^ which lasted from Adam to Abraham. 
There was then no people of God, From Abra- 
ham to Jesus Christ, Providence followed a pecu- 
liar plan^ which was closed by the Gospel ; then 
there was no longer a people of God, but all men 
were equally called to salvation and truth (1 Tim. 
ii. 4). " He showeth his word unto Jacob, his 
statutes and his judgments unto Israel. He hath 
not dealt so with any nation ; and as for his judg- 
ments, they have not known them." (Ps. cxlix. 
19, 20.) 

89. By this calling of Abraham and his pos- 
terity, God did not take away the true religion 
from other men or other nations. On the con- 
trary, *' He left not himself without witness, in 
that he did good." (Acts xiv. 17.) And although, 
from Abraham to Christ, God suffered all nations 
to walk in their own ways (Acts xiv. 16), each 
one could, as before, profess belief in the one 
only true God, and encourage the expectation 
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of a Saviour. Melchisedek, one of the kings of 
the country of Canaan (Gen. xiv. 19), Jethro, 
one of the chiefs of the country of Midian, con- 
temporary with Moses (Ex. xviii. 10), and the 
patriarch Job (95), were certainly not idolaters. 
But Abraham and his race became the sole guar- 
dians of this sacred trust. " Unto them were com- 
mitted the oracles of God." (Rom. iii. 2.) 

90. The virtue which was most needed by 
Abraham to enable him to discharge this great 
trust was faith. (2.) Thus Providence ordered 
his whole life so as to make it a long trial of his 
faith. These trials were principally his emigration 
to and sojourn in the country of Canaan, promised 
to his posterity, but strange to him (Gen. xii. 1 ; 
Heb. xi. 8, 9) ; his long expectation of a son, 
who should succeed him ; finally, the sacrifice of 
Isaac, sole heir of the Divine promises, which 
seemed to perish with him. (Gen. xxii. ; Heb. 
xi. 17, 19.) 

91. The principal prophecies in the time of 
Abraham are : — "In thee shall all the families of 
the earth be blessed " (Gen. xii. 3) ; quoted by St. 
Peter (Acts iii. 25) and by St. Paul (Gal. iii. 8). 
" Look now towards heaven, and tell the stars, if 
thou be able to number them : so shall thy seed be" 
(Gen. XV. 5) ; quoted by St. Paul (Rom. iv. 17, 18). 

92. From Abraham the charge of these two 
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truths passed to Isaac, who continued to dwell in 
Canaan, although he lived there as a stranger. 
(Gren. xxvi. 3 ; Rom. ix. 7; Cral. iv. 28.) From 
Isaac to Jacob, who, after a long absence, return- 
ed and inhabited the promised land (Gen. xzxvii. 
1), and did not quit it to go down to Egypt but 
by Divine permission ; and who annomiced there 
to his sons the return of their race to Canaan. 
(Gen. xlviii. 21 ; Heb. xi. 9.) 

93. Prophecy in the time of Jacob : " The 
sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor a law- 
giver from between his feet, until Shiloh come ; 
and unto him shall the gathering of the people 
be." (Gen. xlix. 10.) 

94. From Jacob, the promise passed to his 
sons, who gave their names to the twelve tribes 
of the people of Israel ; and of whom the most 
distinguished was Joseph . He showed the same 
faith as his forefathers in the call of their race, 
even to exacting of his brothers the promise of 
carrying his body with them when they should 
leave Egypt ; where, in his time, it seemed they 
would always remain. 

95. Probably about this time the patriarch Job 
lived, whose trials form the subject of the book 
which bears his name. This admirable poem is 
founded on truth, and its details have been ar- 
ranged and embellished by the imagination of 
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the sacred author. (Ezek. xiv. 14; Jaraes v. 11.) 
The religious and moral subject of the book is the 
great truth, — so precious to the world, especially 
before Jesus Christ announced, " Blessed are they 
that mourn ; for they shall be comforted " (Matt. 
V. 4), — that the misfortunes of this life are not 
always meant as punishments, but more oflen as 
trials of faith and love. 



LAW. 

96. The posterity of Abraham had become a 
nation in the land of Egypt ; and if they had 
remained longer subject to the Pharaohs (Ex. i. 
78), they would have been identified with the 
Egyptians, become more and more idolatrous, and 
the remembrance of the two great truths would 
have perished. Wherefore God called Moses, the 
greatest man and the greatest prophet of the an- 
cient covenant (Ex. ii. and following), whose mis- 
sion was to constitute the Israelites the guardians 
of these sacred truths. For this end, Moses gave 
to them independence, a religion, and civil laws. 

97. A nation is not truly a nation, or it soon 
ceases to be so, if it does not belong to itself, if 
it is not independent. Moses restored liberty to 
the Hebrews in freeing them from the yoke of 
the Pharaohs and bringing them out of Egypt 
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The deliverance which he wrought is remarkahle 
for heing wholly the work of Providence. God 
" saved them for his name's sake, that he might 
make his mighty power to be known." (Ps. cvi. 
8.) It was not the result of a conspiracy. 
That which distinguishes Moses from all others 
who have delivered their country is, that he 
spoke and acted in the name of God, who sent 
him. 

98. The Mosaic religion, founded entirely upon 
the truth of the unity of God (79), which it was 
intended to maintain, together with the worship 
which it ordained, is arranged in such a manner 
as to enter into all circumstances of life, so that 
nothing could take place in the experience of a 
Jew which would not recall his faith to his mind. 

99. The feasts instituted by Moses (Ex. xii. ; 
Deut. xvi.) are all national, and serve the same 
purpose, by recalling annually to the remem- 
brance of the Hebrews those wonderful events, 
which proved to them that they were the people 
of God, the race chosen as the depositary of the 
two great truths which it was necessary should 
be preserved in the world. 

100. The laws of Moses can be arranged under 
three classes; — 1st. Religious laws, all directed 
against idolatry. 2d. Civil laws, having princi- 
pally for their design to change a nomad and 
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pastoral into a stationary and agricultural peo- 
ple. 3d. Sanitary laws, made necessary by the 
unhealthiness of the climate. All these laws 
came from God, who alone could give them 
power and authority over the minds of the Jews. 
And for the sanction of these laws, one finds 
continually in the books of Moses this solemn 
phrase, " I am the Lord your God,^^ 

101. The most important of all is the Deca- 
logue, or the Ten Commandments (Ex. xx.) ; 
and the wonders, from the midst of which God 
chose that these laws should be pronounced on 
Sinai, show clearly their sanctity. The first 
four commandments, which relate to God, com- 
prise all that is fundamental in the religion of 
Moses. The other six, which relate to man, 
establish the relations of family and of society 
in the most perfect manner which was then 
possible. All these institutions of Moses are 
designed to prepare the way for Christianity; 
and we cannot understand, in studying the his- 
tory of the world, how the Christian religion could 
have been introduced if it had not been preceded 
by the Mosaic dispensation. " The law was 
added because of transgressions, till the seed 
should come to whom the promise was made. 
The law was our schoolmaster to bring us to 
Christ" (Gal. iii. 19, 24.) " If you believe not 
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his writings, how shall ye believe my words ? " 
said the Saviour. (John v. 47.) 

102. Prophecy in the time of Moses : " The 
Lord thy God will raise up unto thee of thy 
brethren a prophet like unto me " (Deut. xviii. 
15) ; quoted by St. Peter (Acts iii. 22). 

103. A country was alone wanting to the 
Israelites, in order for them to become really a 
nation. Joshua gave it to them by the conquest 
of the promised land. This expedition was con- 
ducted by him with much talent, according to 
the custom of war in that time, and was con- 
formed to the condemnation pronounced against 
the wickedness of the Canaanitish nations. It was 
important that the establishment of Israel in 
Canaan should be at once a Divine gifl;, and also 
the result of the efforts of the people themselves. 
This double character explains all the details of 
the book of Joshua. 

104. The geographical situation of the country 
given to Israel is a proof of the care of Provi- 
dence in preserving and diffusing the two great 
truths so necessary for the faith of the world. 

105. The book of the Judges, who were the 
successors of Joshua in the command of the 
Israelites, and the book of Ruth, which follows it, 
contain all that remains of the period during which 
the people ceased by degrees to be wanderers and 

5 
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shepherds, and adopted the manners of a settled 
and agricultural nation. 

106. When this change was nearly completed, 
Israel desired a king. This desire is explained 
by the state in which the Hebrew people then 
were. Samuel, the last of the judges, was 
divinely appointed to gratify their wish ; and all 
his actions were designed to establish royalty 
without infringing on the direct government of 
God, who had declared himself to be the King 
and Chief Ruler of Israel. (Judges viii. 23 ; 
1 Sam. viii. 7.) The maintenance of the direct 
intervention of God in the government was the 
most certain method of keeping present to the 
minds of the Israelites, that they were really the 
chosen people, the guardians in this world of relig- 
ious truth. Saul, who first accepted this difficult 
situation, deceived himself entirely in regard to 
the nature of the power which was intrusted to 
him ; and this error, which pervaded all his ac- 
tions, was the cause of his destruction. (1 Sam.) 

107. David, who succeeded him, comprehend- 
ed, through his faith and genius, all the extent and 
sanctity of his task. He labored earnestly for 
the preservation of the two sacred truths. His 
conquest laid the foundation of the power of 
Israel ; his institutions rendered the worship, es- 
tablished by Moses in the desert, suitable to a 
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more flourishing and civilized people ; his Psalms 
gave to the Hebrews a means entirely new of 
nourishing their piety and their faith ; and his 
plan of building the temple of Jerusalem se- 
cured to the religion a stability extremely impor- 
tant in the preservation of the truth. Therefore 
no idolatry appeared during his reign. It is 
because he so well understood and executed the 
views of Providence for Israel, that he is called 
the man after GocTs ovm heart. (1 Sam. xiii. 14; 
Acts xiii. 22.) This high approval is given to 
his public life ; as a private individual he com- 
mitted very great faults, which are only equalled 
by his sincere repentance. (2 Sam. ; 1 Chron. 
X., etc.) 

108. It is to the time of David that we must 
refer the larger portion of the book of Psalms, of 
which he is the principal author. This book is a 
collection of songs, composed by David, Asaph, 
the sons of Korah, Heman, Ethan, and other 
unknown poets, from Moses, the author of the 
90th Psalm, to the captivity of Babylon. These 
hymns served for the public and private devo- 
tions of Israel, and directed towards God, his 
perfections, his works, his benefits, the most 
sublime aspirations, always mingled with the 
grand recollections of their wonderful history. 

109. Principal prophecies of the time of David : 
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Ps. xvi. 10: "Thou wilt not leave my soul in 
hell ; neither wilt thou suffer thy Holy One to see 
corruption" ; quoted by Peter, Acts ii. 27, and by 
Paul, Acts xiii. 35. Ps. xxii., referred to by Jesus 
Christ on the cross, when he said, " My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me ? " (199), Matt 
xxvii. 46 ; Mark xv. 34 ; and quoted by St. John, 
xix. 24. 

110. Solomon, the peaceful successor of David, 
continued the building of the temple, commenced 
by his father. It was under his long reign that 
the Jews, who were already settled and agricul- 
tural in their pursuits, became ingenious, com- 
mercial, and maritime. (1 Kings 1 - 11 ; 2 Chron. 
1-9.) Providence took care that this increase 
of civilization and prosperity in Israel should be 
accompanied by corresponding progress in knowl- 
edge. Moses gave to the Jews their religion and 
legislation ; David, sacred poetry ; Solomon, a 
complete system of morals, which is contained 
in the books of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes. 

111. This flourishing period in the history of 
the chosen people was of short duration. The 
reign of Rehoboam, the successor of Solomon, 
produced a great and sad revolution. The ten 
tribes at the north of Canaan and on the left bank 
of the Jordan revolted against him, elected a king, 
and founded the kingdom of Israel^ or of the Ten 
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Tribes. In the south, the tribes of Judah and 
Benjamin, and a part of the Simeonites, remained 
faithful to the dynasty of David, and took the 
name of the kingdom of Judah. With this latter 
kingdom almost all the Levites established them- 
selves, who had been before scattered over the 
whole country, but who naturally rallied around 
the lawful throne and the temple of Jerusalem. 
(1 Kings xii. ; 2 Chron. x., xi., and xii.) 

1 12. The kingdom of Israel, under four differ- 
ent dynasties, those of Jeroboam, Baasha, Om- 
ri, and Jehu, and under several kings, who suc- 
ceeded each other rapidly, through conspiracy 
and murder, lasted about two hundred and forty 
years. It came to an end under Hoshea, the 
nineteenth king. He was conquered by Shalma- 
neser, king of Assyria, who made himself master 
of Samaria, the capital, and carried the king and 
the people captive into his own country. 

113. The forms of idolatry which caused the 
kingdom of the Ten Tribes to be unfaithful to the 
two holy truths were that of the golden calves, 
introduced by Jeroboam, and that of Baal, which 
was established under Ahab. Not having the 
temple in their own country, and being obliged 
to repair to Jerusalem for'worship, the Ten Tribes 
were greatly exposed to idolatry ; and Elijah and 
Elisha, the most illustrious prophets of the time, 
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were sent to them for their right instruction and 
guidance. Their ministrations, which illustrate 
each other, were the last endeavors made by- 
Providence for the conversion of the kingdom of 
Israel. 

114. Before the ruin of the kingdom of Israel, 
several prophets appeared, whose books form the 
last part of the Old Testament. Among these 
were Amos, Hosea, Jonah, and Micah. 

115. Afler the ruin of the kingdom of the Ten 
Tribes, the country, for a long time almost de- 
serted, was repeopled by colonies sent by the 
king of Assyria from his different provinces. An 
Israelitish priest established himself at Bethel, and 
from his teachings resulted a faith in which idol- 
atry and truth were intermingled. From this 
mixed people arose the Samaritans, often men- 
tioned in the Gospels, among whom ' existed 
some idea of the promise of the Saviour. (John 
iv. 25.) 

116. During the usurpations and continual rev- 
olutions which desolated the kingdom of Israel, 
that of Judah remained faithful to the dynasty of 
David, which reckons twenty kings after the divis- 
ion, who reigned about three hundred and eighty 
years. The most remarkable of their princes are 
Asa, Jehosaphat, Hezekiah, and Josiah, who, by 
their talents, their virtues, and their faith, either 
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maintained or restored the prosperity and religion 
of the Hebrews. 

1 17. As the kingdom of Israel had its prophets 
(114) before the Divine judgment which gave it 
up to the Assyrians, the kingdom of Judah had 
them also, before a similar judgment, which con- 
demned it in its turn, and subjugated it under the 
yoke of Babylon. Then appeared, and wrote, 
Isaiah, Nahum, Joel, and Habakkuk. 

118. Prophecies in the time of Israel and Ju- 
dah : Micah v. 2 : " Thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, 
though thou be little among the thousands of Ju- 
dah, yet out of thee shall he come forth unto me 
that is to be Ruler in Israel ; whose goings forth 
have been from of old, from everlasting " ; quoted 
Matt. ii. 6. Isaiah, xi. 1 : " There shall come forth 
a rod out of the stem of Jesse, and a branch shall 
grow out of his roots " ; quoted by St. Paul, 
Romans xv. 12. The whole of the fifly-third 
chapter of Isaiah, and particularly the ninth 
verse : ^^ He made his grave with the wicked and 
with the rich in his death " ; quoted by Jesus 
Christ, Luke xxii. 37; by St. Mark, xv. 28; by 
Philip, Acts viii. 32 ; by St. Peter, 1 Peter ii. 24 ; 
by St. Paul, Rom. x. 16. 

1 19. Notwithstanding the example of the ruin 
of the kingdom of Israel, and the warnings of the 
prophets, the kingdom of Judah became more and 
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more corrupt. The reform made by Josiah, the 
last of its faithful kings, could not remedy the 
evil. The depravity of manners was extreme ; 
injustice, rapine, and abominable idolatry became 
general. Providence then resolved upon a great 
punishment, namely, the taking of Jerusalem, the 
destruction of the city and the temple, the removal 
into Asia of nearly the whole nation, by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, king of Babylon, one of the greatest 
conquerors of antiquity. ( 1 and 2 Kings, 1 and 2 
Chron., and the historical chapters of Jeremiah.) 

120. Previously, however, appeared the three 
prophets who lived at the time of the captivity, 
who saw its commencement, and the last of whom 
saw its end, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel. 

121. This punishment of the Jewish people, 
known under the historical name of the captivity 
of Babylon, evidently saved from oblivion the 
two great truths, which would have remained 
without guardians or witnesses on the earth ; for 
idolatry ceased completely at this period among 
the chosen people. This great affliction had a 
second design, namely, to disseminate among 
strange nations, in the midst of whom the Jews 
remained dispersed for seventy years, some 
knowledge of the true God and the promise of a 
Saviour. The long life, the ministry, and the 
fate of Daniel, who saw all the captivity, without 
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doubt contributed to this end. The arrival of the 
Magi at Jerusalem at the time of the nativity af- 
fords some proof that this design was accom- 
plished. (Matt, ii.) This dispersion was the 
first step towards returning to a general system. 
(88.) 

122. Prophecies at the time of the captivity of 
Babylon : Jer. xxxi. 31 - 34 : ^* Behold, the 
days come, saith the Lord, that I will make a new 
covenant with the house of Israel, and with the 
house of Judah : not according to the covenant 
that I made with their fathers, in the day that I 
took them by the hand to bring them out of the 
land of Egypt ; which my covenant they brake, 
although I was an husband unto them, saith the 
Lord : but this shall be the covenant that I will 
make with the house of Israel ; after those days, 
saith the Lord, I will put my law in their inward 
parts, and write it in their hearts, and will be 
their God, and they shall be my people. And 
they shall teach no more every man his neighbor, 
and every man his brother, saying. Know the 
Lord : for they shall all know me from the least 
of them unto the greatest of th^m, saith the Lord ; 
for I will forgive their iniquity, and I will remem- 
ber their sin no more " ; quoted Heb. viii. 8. 
Daniel ix. 25- 27 : *' Know, therefore, and under- 
stand, that from the going forth of the command- 
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ment to restore and to build Jerusalem, unto the 
Messiah, the Prince, shall be seven weeks, and 
threescore and two weeks ; and the streets shall 
be built again, and the wall, even in troublous 
times. And af\er threescore and two weeks 
shall. Messiah be cut off, but not for himself ; and 
the people of the prince that shall come shall 
destroy the city and the sanctuary : and the end 
therefore shall be with a flood, and unto the end 
of the war desolations are determined. And he 
shall confirm the covenant with many for one 
week : and in the midst of the week he shall 
cause the sacrifice and the oblation to cease, and 
for the overspreading of abominations he shall 
make it desolate, even until the consummation, 
and that determined shall be poured upon the 
desolate '^ ; quoted by Jesus Christ. ( Matt. xxiv. 
15 ; Mark xiii. 14. ) 

123. The return of the Jews into their country, 
authorized by Cyrus, whose name and exploits 
ar^ so wonderfully prophesied by Isaiah (Isa. xliv. 
27, 28), and their reestablishment in Judea, took 
place under Zerubbabel, Ezra, and Nehemiah. 
Their worship was immediately resumed. (Ezra 
iii. 2, 3.) But the building of the second temple 
and of the walls of Jerusalem was of slow progress, 
being continually impeded by the jealousy of the 
Samaritans (115), and the want of resources and 
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zeal. Then appeared the prophets Haggai and 
Zacharias, whose mission was designed to sus- 
tain their fervor, encourage their patriotism, and 
hasten the rebuilding of the temple, and the entire 
reestabh'shment of Israel. 

124. Prophecies of the time of Zerubbabel : — 
Haggai ii. 6, 7, 9. " Thus saith the Lord of 
hosts: Yet once, it is a little while, and I will 
shake the heavens, and the earth, and the sea, 
and the dry land ; and I will shake all nations, 
and the desire of all nations shall come : and I 
will fill this house with glory, saith the Lord of 
hosts. The glory of this latter house shall be 
greater than of the former, saith the Lord of 
hosts ; and in this place will I give peace " ; 
quoted Heb. xii. 26, 27. 

125. The history of Esther, which shows that 
a large number of Jews had remained in Asia, 
has its date most probably in the time of the 
Persian king Xerxes. The truth of its record, 
among other proofs, is shown by the establish- 
ment and continuance of the feast of Purim ; and 
the book which bears the name of Esther is ap- 
parently drawn from authentic memoirs of the 
reign of Xerxes. 

126. Prophecies of the time of Nehemiah : — 
Mai. iv. 5 : " Behold I will send you Elijah the 
prophet before the coming of the great and 
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dreadful day of the Lord " ; quoted by Jesus 
Christ (Matt. xi. 14; xvii. 12 ; Mark ix. 13). 

127. The book which closes the Old Testa- 
ment is that of Malachi, who did not appear till 
after the second temple was built. The latest 
date of the Old Testament is that of the chief- 
priesthood of Jaddua, contemporary of Alexander 
the Great (Neh. xii. 11-22). Thus the sacred 
history closes when general history becomes 
certain. 

THE GOSPEL. 

128. After an interval of about five centuries, 
during which no new revelation was given, the 
promise was fulfilled by the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. " God, who at sundry times and 
in divers manners spake in times past unto the 
fathers by the prophets, hath in these last days 
spoken unto us by his Son." (Heb. i. 1, 2.) The 
condition of the world at this time, the corruption 
of the Mosaic law, the error of the Jewish nation, 
who expected a temporal Messiah, the obscurity 
and the poverty in which Jesus Christ was born, 
rendered a forerunner indispensable. John the 
Baptist, the son of a high-priest, fulfilled this high 
mission with great power, wisdom, and integrity. 
Between his ministry and that of Christ there 
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was a perfect harmony, which proves their com- 
mon origin. Thus it was among the disciples of 
John that the Saviour chose his apostles. 

129. A short time after the birth of the Fore- 
runner, Jesus was bom, according to the predic- 
tions, at Bethlehem, of a young virgin of the race 
of David (118) named Mary, whom an angel had 
informed of the favor granted her of becoming 
the mother of the Saviour. All the circumstances 
of the nativity, — the decree of taxation given by* 
the Roman Emperor Augustus ; the journey of 
Mary from Nazareth in Galilee to Bethlehem in 
Judea ; the inn, the stable, and the manger ; the 
celestial information given to the shepherds of 
Bethlehem ; the song of the angels ; the presenta- 
tion at the temple ; and the prayer of Simeon 
(Luke ii.) ; the arrival of the Magi ; the persecu- 
tions of Herod, the king of the Jews ; the flight 
into Egypt ; the return to Nazareth (Matt, ii.) ; — 
all these circumstances served to strengthen the 
trust of the faithful, and to prepare for the minis- 
try of the Messiah. 

130. But one circumstance of his youth is 
recorded, his conversation, at the age of twelve 
years, with the doctors of Israel in the temple. 
(Luke ii. 42 - 51,) From this time to the com- 
mencement of his ministry, the Evangelist tells 
as that he was subject to his parents. Thus we 

6 
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can say that all his virtues commenced in filial 
aifection ; and already, in showing himself like 
us in all things^ he gave to the world an example 
of a perfect human life. 

131. At the age of thirty (Matt-iii. 13-17; 
Mark i. 9 - 11 ; Luke iii. 21 - 23), the time when 
he came to be baptized by John, Jesus entered 
upon his office as the Messiah, and was solemnly 
declared to be such by God himself. The heav- 
*ens opened, and a voice was heard, saying, " This 
is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.'' 
John, informed beforehand that by this sign he 
should recognize the Saviour, whom he preceded 
and announced to the world, seized, from this 
time, every occasion to declare that Jesus was 
the Sent of God, the promised one of the prophets. 

132. Jesus, constantly occupied from that time 
in whatever could forward his work, immediately 
chose twelve apostles (Matt. x. 2-4), whom he 
admitted to his friendship, who were the compan- 
ions of his travels, the hearers of his teachings, 
the witnesses of his miracles, and who in this union 
of confidence and friendship with the Saviour 
must have received a most perfect knowledge of 
his doctrine, and were thus qualified for the glori- 
ous task of one day announcing it to the world. 
The principal apostles were, — 

St. Matthew, author of the first Gospel ; 
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St. John, who wrote the fourth Gospel, three 
epistles or letters, and the Kevelation ; 

St. Peter, author of two epistles ; 

St. James, son of Alpheus and Mary, who 
wrote one ; 

St. Jude, who also wrote one ; 

And Judas, who betrayed the Lord. 

Andrew, Philip, Bartholomew, also called Na- 
thaniel, James, son of Zebedee and of Salome, and 
brother of St. John and Thomas, have left no writ- 
ings, and are only known by some circumstances 
of their history. Simon is the least known of all. 

During the three years and a half that his min- 
istry lasted, Jesus continually traversed the Holy 
Land, prosecuting his work everywhere. It is 
impossible to pass here in review all the events 
of his life, and all the relations of the Evangelist, 
which comprise, — 

1st. His miracles. 

2d. His prophecies. 

3d. His teachings. 

4th. His parables. 

5th. His conversations. 



MIRACLES OF JESUS CHRIST. 

133. It was indispensably necessary that Jesus 
should work by miracles, so as not to appear 
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to the eyes of the Jews inferior to Moses and 
the prophets, and also to distinguish himself from 
the false roessiahs who deceived the people. 
His miracles, very different from those of the Old 
Testament, are remarkable for great simplicity, 
great kindness, and great moral usefulness. He 
only granted them to piety, humility, faith. He 
refused them always to the heedless demands of 
incredulity and hypocrisy, and made use of them 
only to show himself to be truly the representa- 
tive of God on the earth, the depositary of the 
powers of Providence, speaking as a master to 
the whole of nature, to life and death, and read- 
ing the very consciences of men. He himself 
considered his miracles as proofs of his Divine 
mission. " If I do not the works of my Father, 
believe me not. But if I do, tliough ye believe 
not me, believe the works ; that ye may know 
and believe that the Father is in me, and I in 
him.^' (John x. 37, 38.) And in his last discourse 
he said of the Jews who had rejected him, "If I 
had not done among them the works which none 
other man did, they had not had sin, but now 
they have both seen and hated both me and my 
Father." (John xv. 24.) 

The following are the principal miracles of 
Jesus Christ, in chronological order : — 

Wedding at Cana. (John iL 1 - II.) 
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Cure of the ruler^s son at Capernaum. (John 
iv. 46-54.) 

Cure of the paralytic at Capernaum. (Matt. ix. 
2-8 ; Mark ii. 1-12; Luke v. 17-26.) 

Cure of the paralytic at Bethesda. (John v. 
1 - 15.) 

Cure of the centurion's servant. (Matt. viii. 
5-10; Lukevii. 1-10.) 

Raising of the widow's son at Nain. (Luke vii. 
11- 17.) 

The tempest on the Lake of Genesareth. (Matt, 
viii. 24 -27; Mark iv. 37 -41 ; Luke viii. 22-25.) 

Raising of the daughter of Jairus. (Matt. ix. 
18-26 ; Mark v. 22 - 43 ; Luke viii. 41 - 56.) 

The first multiplication of loaves. (Matt. xiv. 
15-21; Mark vi. 32-46; Luke ix. 12-rl4; 
John vi. 5- 15.) 

Jesus walking on the sea. (Matt. xiv. 23 - 34 ; 
Mark vi. 47 - 56 ; John vi. 16 - 68.) 

The daughter of the woman of Canaan. (Matt. 
XV. 21 - 28 ; Mark vii. 24-30.) 

The second multiplication of loaves. (Matt. 
XV. 32 -38 ; Mark viii. 2-9.) 

Cure of the demoniac at the foot of Tabor. 
(Matt. xvii. 14-21; Mark ix. 17-29; Luke ix. 
37-43.) 

The blind from birth. (John ix.) 

The ten lepers. (Luke xvii. 12- 19.) 
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Resurrection of Lazarus. (John zi.) 

The blind man at Jericho. (Matt. xx. 29 - 34 ; 

Mark x. 46 - 52 ; Luke xviii. 35 - 43.) 

The voice from heaven. (John xii. 20-30.) 
The withered fig-tree. (Matt. xxi. 18-22; 

Mark xi. 12- 14, and 19-23.) 

The cure of Malchus. (Matt. xxvi. 51-56; 

Mark xiv. 47 - 50 ; Luke xxii. 49 - 53). 

134. Among these wonders there are some 
which may be considered as personal miracles, 
such as the voice from heaven at the time of his 
baptism (131). The most remarkable of these, 
omitting the resurrection and ascension (191, 
199), is the transfiguration (Matt. xvii. ; Mark ix. ; 
Luke ix.), when the Saviour showed himself to 
his three faithful disciples, his three most inti- 
mate friends, in his celestial glory, and not alone, 
but with two persons who had been like us in all 
things, Moses and Elias. This great scene in the 
Gospel is then a proof of the Divine kingdom of 
Jesus, and of our immortality with him. 

PROPHECIES OF JESUS CHRIST. 

135. The work of the salvation of the world 
would have been impossible for Christ, if he had 
not displayed the Divine power of reading hearts ; 
if the hypocrisy of men could have deceived him, 
if the secrets of their lives had not been known 
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to him, and if in consequence the veil of the future 
had not been lifted from before his eyes. In 
many circumstances the conduct of Jesus has but 
one plausible explanation, and that is, that the 
human conscience was naked and exposed to 
him* His oracles, which differ from those of 
the ancient prophets, especially as his predictions 
relate almost entirely to himself and to the events 
of his mission, are of an astonishing precision 
and clearness, and he wished that his disciples 
should behold in them a means of knowing and a 
motive for believing in him. 

" There needed not that any should testify 
of man ; for he knew what was in man." (John 
ii. 25.) " Jesus knew from the beginning who 
they were that believed not, and who should be- 
tray him." (John vi. 64.) "Jesus, knowing all 
things that should come upon him." (John xviii. 
4.) And after having told the apostles of the 
treachery of Judas, he adds, " I tell you before 
it come, that when it is come to pass ye may 
believe that 1 am he." (John xiii. 19.) 

The following are among his principal proph- 
ecies : — 

Prophecies of the treachery of Judas. (John 
vi. 70, 71 ; Matt. xxvi. 21 ; Mark xiv. 18 ; Luke 
xxii. 21 ; John xiii. 18-27.) 

Of the flight of the disciples. (John xvi. 32 ; 
Matt. xxvi. 31 ; Mark xiv. 27.) 
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of the love we have for ourselves ; it is a formal 
condemnation of all selfishness. 

137. The perfection to which man is called has 
no bounds. " Be ye therefore perfect, even as 
your Father in heaven is perfect." (Matt. v. 
48. ) " Be ye therefore merciful, as your Father 
also is merciful." (Luke vi. 36.) " As he which 
hath called you is holy, so be ye holy in all man- 
ner of conversation." (1 Peter i. 15.) " Be ye 
therefore followers of God." (Eph. v. 1.) 

138. Jesus Christ has given us a perfect exam- 
ple of the progress possible in this world. He 
said, "I have given you an example, that ye 
should do as I have done to you." (John xiii. 
15.) St. John says, '^ He that saith he abideth 
in him ought himself also to walk even as he 
walked." (IJohnii. 6.) Also St. Peter, " Christ 
lefl us an example, that ye should follow his 
steps." (1 Peter ii. 21.) But man is so far from 
this holiness, of which the perfections of God 
himself are the measure, and the virtues of Jesus 
are the example, — the change through which he 
must pass to walk in this illimitable path of pro- 
gress is so great, — that the Evangelist designates 
it under the image of regeneration or a new birth. 
" Except a man be born again he cannot see the 
kingdom of God." (John iii. 3.) " Put off the 
old man with his deeds ; and put on the new man. 
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which is renewed in knowledge af\er the image 
of him that created him." (Col. iii. 9, 10.) 

139. The first fruits of this love and progress 
will be the inward experience, that, if we seek first 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness, all 
things shall be added unto us (Matt. vi. 33), and 
that all things work together for good to them 
that love God. (Rom. viii. 28.) "Godliness is 
profitable unto all things, having promise of the 
life that now is, and of that which is to come.^' 
(ITim. iv. 8.) 

140. This love of God, which is the first and 
greatest commandment, cannot exist without^(2eZ- 
ity to the Divine precepts, or without faith in the 
Divine truths. He who is not faithful or believing 
cannot love God. Jesus said to his disciples, *^ If 
ye love me, keep my commandments" (John 
xiv. 15 ; 1 John v. 3) ; and to his enemies, " I 
know you, that ye have not the love of God in 
you. I am come in my Father's name, and ye 
receive me not." (John v. 42, 43.) St. Paul says, 
^' If any man love God, the same is known of 
him" (1 Cor. viii. 3); and St. John, "This is 
the love of God, that we keep his command- 
ments." (1 John V. 3.) Fidelity and faith are 
then the distinguishing traits of the Christian. 
These two traits are inseparable. The want of 
one destroys the other. " If you know these 
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things," said Christ, "happy are ye if ye do 
them." (John xiii. 17.) '* As the body with- 
out spirit is dead, so faith without works is dead 
also." (James ii. 26.) Thus, according to St. 
Paul, charity is greater than faith (1 Cor. xiii. 
13) ; and the united growth in our soul of faith 
and charity, each supporting the other, is attested 
by St. James, when he teaches us that the faith 
of Abraham wrought with his works, and by 
works was faith made perfect. (James ii. 22.) 

141. Notwithstanding this indispensable neces- 
sity of fidelity and faith, it is certain that the pas- 
sions of our hearts and the seductions of the 
world plunge us often into sin and doubt ; for if 
" the good man out of the good treasure of his 
heart bringeth forth good things, the evil man out 
of the evil treasure bringeth forth evil things " 
(Matt. xii. 35 \r, Luke vi. 45) ; and we are all 
often forced to exclaim, " Lord, I believe, help 
thou mine unbelief." (Mark ix. 24.) 

142. We must then have recourse to the grace 
of God, which Jesus himself asked for St. Peter, 
" I have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not " 
(Luke xxii. 32) ; and of which the Lord himself 
said to St. Paul, " My grace is sufficient for thee." 
(2 Cor. xii. 9.) This influence of grace is an as- 
sistance, not a constraint, and never destroys our 
liberty (10). The Lord stands at the door and 
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knocks ; it is man who opens. ^' Make you a new 
heart and a new spirit," the prophet had said 
{Ezek. xviii. 31), and Christ himself declared to 
the Jews, '' Ask, and it shall be given you ; seek, 
and ye shall find ; knock, and it shall be opened 
unto you." (Matt. vii. 7.) " Draw nigh to 
God," said St. James, '' and he will draw nigh 
to you." (James iv. 8.) 

143. The sense of our weakness and of the 
dangers of the world should lead us to an atten- 
tive vigilance^ according to the precept of our 
Lord, " Watch and pray, that ye enter not into 
temptation; for the spirit indeed is willing, but 
the flesh is weak" (Matt. xxvi. 41) ; and the wise 
warning wof the apostle, ^^ Let him that thinketh 
he standeth, take heed lest he fall." (1 Cor. 
X. 12.) 

144. This vigilance should never be accompa- 
nied by discouragement. Jesus himself declares 
that his yoke is easy and his burden light. (Matt, 
xi. 30.) His commandments are not grievous 
(1 John V. 3), "and God is faithful, who will not 
suffer you to be tempted above that ye are able." 
(1 Cor. X. 13.) " He will not lay upon man more 
than is right, that he should enter into judgment 
with God." (Job xxxiv. 23.) 

The confidence that we should repose in these 
declarations should prevent us from being alarmed 
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by the number of our duties. They are di- 
vided generally into duties towards God, towards 
our neighbor, and towards ourselves ; and this 
division is natural, since the basis of our duties 
is the love of God, our neighbor, and ourselves. 
(136.) 

DUTIES TOWARDS GOD. 

145. The first duty towards God, the neglect 
of which renders all others more difficult, is 
worship or adoration; the fundamental rule of 
which is found in this saying of Christ : ^' God 
is a spirit, and they that worship him must wor- 
ship him in spirit and in truth.'' (John iv. 24.) 

146. Worship cannot be perfectly conformed 
to this precept of the Saviour without a profes- 
sion of faithy especially such a profession must 
not be withheld through timidity or false shame. 
" Whosoever shall confess me before men," said 
Jesus, '^ him will I confess also before my Father 
which is in heaven ; but whosoever shall deny 
me before men, him will I also deny before my 
Father which is in heaven." (Matt. x. 32, 33 ; 
Mark viii. 38.) We ought, then, to be always 
ready to give an answer to every man that asketh 
us a reason of the hope that is in us, with meek^ 
ness and fear. (1 Peter iii. 15.) 

7 
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147. This freedom from all disguise, which 
should characterize our adoration and our faith, 
obliges us, to take part earnestly in pub- 
lie worships a sacred duty not only towards 
God, but towards ourselves and our brethren. 
" Not forsaking the assembling of ourselves to- 
gether, as the manner of some is.^' (Heb. x. 
25.) ''If there come in one that believeth not, 
or one unlearned, he is convinced of all, he is 
judged of all ; and thus are the secrets of his 
heart made manifest, and so, falling down on his 
face, he will worship God, and report that God 
is in you of a truth." (1 Cor. xiv. 24, 25.) 

148. Public worship is not the only worship 
we should render. Christ himself recommends 
formally, domestic and private worship. (Matt. vi. 
6 ) " But when thou prayest, enter into thy 
closet, and when thou hast shut thy door, pray 
to thy father which is in secret." And St. Paul 
prescribes praying with supplication in the Spirit. 
(Eph. vi. 18.) 

149. Without prayer^ there is no worship; 
and the most sacred act of worship is prayer, 
which Christ prescribed both by his example and 
his precepts. " If ye, being evil, know how to 
give good gifts unto your children, how much 
more shall your Father which is in heaven 
give good things unto them that ask him,^* 
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(Matt. vii. 11.) It is certain that we pos- 
sess Dothing in our own right, for " we brought 
nothing into this world, and it is certain we can 
carry nothing out." (1 Tim. vi. 7.) We must 
then have recourse to God who knows our wants. 
"Your Heavenly Father knoweth that ye have 
need of all these things." (Matt. vi. 32.) It is 
always in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ that 
we should pray. " Whatsoever ye shall ask the 
Father in my name, he will give it you." (John 
xvi. 23.) Our prayers for spiritual blessings will 
always be granted. " If any of you lack wisdom, 
let him ask of God, that giveth to all men 
liberally." (James i. 5.) And if our wishes are 
in accordance with God^s will, he will give iis 
also temporal and earthly blessings. " This is 
the confidence that we have in him, that, if we 
ask any thing according to his will, he heareth 
us." (1 John V. 14.) Prayer is then never useless. 
" The effectual, fervent prayer of a righteous 
man availeth much." (James v. 16.) But it 
loses its efficacy if it is wrongly offered, or with 
a bad motive. " Ye ask, and receive not, be- 
cause ye ask amiss, that ye may consume it upon 
your lusts." (James iv. 3.) No one time is 
better than another. " But in every thing by 
prayer and supplication with thanksgiving," says 
St Paul, " let your requests be made known 
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unto God." (Phil. iv. 6.) St. James recommends 
it especially to the afflicted. " Is any among you 
afflicted," said this apostle, " let him pray.'* 
(James v. 13.) 

150. The importance of praying rightly is so 
great, that Jesus Christ himself has given us the 
best form of prayer, (Matt. vi. 9 ; Luke xi. 2.) which 
is called the Lord's prayer. This prayer, the 
first sentence of which, " Our Father, who art 
in heaven," describes God as the common father 
of mankind, is composed of seven distinct peti* 
tions. The first three comprehend the highest 
spiritual wishes that it is possible for human 
nature to express. " Hallowed be thy name I " 
is to ask that every one may render to God the 
honor which is his due. This first desire is 
unfolded in the second and the third petitions. 
" Thy kingdom come ; Thy will be done on earth, 
as it is in heaven " ; that is, that pure faith and 
pure morality may spread and find men as docile 
as the angels ; for the kingdom of God is truth, 
and the will of God is virtue, holiness, and per* 
fection. The fourth petition, " Give us this day 
our daily bread," comprehends (1 Tim. vi. 8.) 
a sufficient supply of necessaries for the support 
of life ; and in obliging us to ask for them only 
for to-day, Jesus refers us continually to the 
goodness of God for the next day. The fifth 
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petition, " Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our 
debtors," is founded upon the grand end of the 
Christian religion, the pardon of the sins of men, 
and upon the great duty also which Jesus first 
inculcated, the forgetfulness of injuries. Finally, 
the last two petitions concern our moral conduct. 
** Lead us not into temptation" ; that is, preserve 
us from encountering in our life those fatal temp- 
tations which expose us to so many struggles 
and perils ; but if the plan of thy providence be 
that we must be exposed to them, ^' Deliver us 
from evil," save us from being overcome by 
them. 

151. The habit of prayer will render more 
easy the profound humility, which should en- 
courage in us the just sense of our weakness, 
helplessness, and dependence. " We are un- 
profitable servants ; we have done that which 
was our duty to do." (Luke xvii. 10.) " What 
hast thou that thou didst not receive ? now if 
thou didst receive it, why dost thou glory, as if 
thou hadst not received ? " (1 Cor. iv. 7.) True 
humility does not cause us to forget the dignity 

and worth of our nature and the eminent faculties 

• 

with which God has endowed it. " How much 
then is a man better than a sheep ? " said Jesus 
to his disciples. (Matt. xii. 12.) ^' God teacheth 
us more than the beasts of the earth, and maketh 

7* 
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US wiser than the fowls of heaven." (Job xxxv. 
11.) *' Thou hast made man a little lower than 
the angels, and hast crowned him with glory and 
honor. Thou madest him to have dominion oVer 
the works of thy hands ; thou hast put all things 
under his feet." {Ps. viii. 6, 6.) 

152. If a constant humility reminds us thai 
God owes us nothing, our gratitude for all his 
benelfitB, both in his providence and in his grace, 
will be more sincere and efficient. Jesus him- 
self has given us an example, by giving thanks 
to God when he beheld his desires fulfilled. 
" Father," he said, at the moment of restoring 
to life his friend Lazarus, " I thank thee that 
thou hast heard me." (John xi. 41.) Our 
sense of helplessness with that of God^s mercy 
and grace makes us comprehend the transports 
of gratitude which the Psalms express. " Bless 
the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his bene- 
fits." (Ps. ciii. 2. ) " What shall I render unto 
the Lord for all his benefits towards me > " (Ps-. 
cxvi. 12.) And also the precepts of St. Paul •: 
« Be ye thankful." (Col. iii. 15.) " Giving thanks 
always for all things unto God and the Father 
in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ." (Eph. v. 
20.) 

153. This sincere gratitude is changed into 
rtsignationy under trials and afflictions. He who 
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knows how to be grateful easily learns to be 
resigned. The great example of this virtue is 
given in the prayer of Christ : " Not as I will, 
but as thou wilt." (Matt. xxvi. 39.) St. James 
says, " Take, my brethren, the prophets, who have 
spoken in the name of the Lord, for an example 
of suffering affliction, and of patience." (James 
V. 10.) So likewise St. Peter : " It is better, if 
the will of God be so, that ye suffer for well- 
doing than for evil-doing." (1 Peter iii. 17.) 
The reward of this duty is fulfilment of the 
promise which is given to the afflicted. '^ Bless- 
ed are they that mourn, for they shall be com- 
forted." (Matt. V. 4. ) " For our light afflic- 
tion, which is but for a moment, worketh for us 
a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory." (2 Cor. iv. 17.) 

154. Strengthened by resignation against pres* 
ent evils, we shall be so, , likewise, against the 
uncertainty of life or the dread of the future by 
confidence in God. ^' Take no thought for the 
morrow, for the morrow shall take thought for 
the things of itself. Sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof." (Matt. vi. 34.) " Cast all your 
care upon Grod, for he careth for you." (1 Peter 
▼.7.) 

155. All these duties and all these sentiments 
maintain their power over our hearts by the deep 
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consciousness of the presence of God ; and if 
the sense of that Divine presence be always with 
us, it will render our religion practical, our duties 
easier, our joys sweeter, our troubles lighter. " I 
am not alone," said Jesus previous to his deser-< 
tion, " for the Father is with me." (John xvi. 
32 ; viii. 16, 29.) " God is not far from every 
one of us." (Acts xvii. 27.) 

DUTIES TOWARDS OUR NEIGHBOR. 

156. All these duties result from the command 
to love our neighbor as ourselves (136), and 
without any variation in this fundamental prin- 
ciple, the duties which flow from it change ac- 
cording to the particular or general, constant or 
accidental relations which we sustain towards 
our neighbor. By studying these various rela- 
tions, we shall best understand the obligations 
they impose. 

157. In regarding our neighbor as our equals 
all our relations to him must be regulated by the 
great precept to do unto men as ye would that 
they should do unto you ; (Matt. vii. 12; Luke vi. 
31.) and this precept allows of no exception, 
because all men, whatever may be their race, 
color, country, or religion, are our neighbors, our 
equals, since God " hath made of one blood all 
nations of men.'' (Acts xvii. 26.) 
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158. Considered as our contemporary^ we owe 
to our neighbor, during youth, protection, care, 
and tenderness, according to the example of 
Jesus, who permitted little children to come unto 
him ; (Matt. xix. 13 - 15 ; Mark x. 13 - 16 ; Luke 
xviii. 15-17.) and in old age, respect and defer- 
ence. " Entreat him as a father," writes St. 
Paul to Timothy. ( 1 Tim. v. 1.) Moses had said 
to the Hebrews, '' Thou shall rise up before the 
hoary head, and honor the face of the old man." 
(Lev. xix. 32.) 

159. Considered as our fellow'helievery we owe 
to our neighbor support, as far as we are able to 
give it, in his worship. When our Saviour was so- 
licited in behalf of the centurion at Capernaum, 
the Jews were earnest in their entreaty, because, 
they said, he loved their nation, and had built 
them a synagogue. (Luke vii. 5.) We owe him 
belief in his sincerity. " Who art thou that 
judgest another ? " (James iv. 12.) ^ Charity 
thinketh no evil." (1 Cor. xiii. 5.) We are not to 
separate ourselves from him on account of his 
want of faith, but to receive him, and to avoid 
discussions : ^' Him that is weak in the faith, re- 
ceive ye, but not to doubtful disputations ; " (Rom. 
xiv. 1.) nor discourage him by the superior pre- 
tensions of our faith or our piety. " Take heed, 
lest by any means this liberty of yours become a 
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Stumbling-block to tbem that are weak." (1 Cor. 
viii. 9.) We are to contribute according to our 
ability to the progress of piety and the continu- 
ance of peace : " Follow after the things which 
make for peace, and things wherewith we may 
edify another ;" (Rom. xiv. 19.) to avoid in our 
actions or discourse all that would disturb his re- 
ligious principles : " Whosoever shall offend one 
of these little ones which believe in me, it were 
better for him that a millstone were hanged about 
his neck, and that he were drowned in the depth 
of the sea;" (Matt, xviii. 6.) to avoid even the 
ardor of an indiscreet and ambitious proselytism : 
^^ Woe ulito you who compass sea and land to 
make one proselyte ; and when he is made, ye 
make him twofold more the child of hell than 
yourselves ; " (Matt, xxiii. 15.) and finally, we are 
to show ourselves eminently charitable towards 
him : '^ Do good unto all men, especially unto 
them who are of the household of faith." (Gral. 
vi. 10.) 

160. Considered as our fellow-citizen^ we must 
strengthen this bond with him by love of our 
country, after the example of Jesus Christ, who 
loved his people, and who addressed himself 
more particularly to his fellow-countrymen : " I 
am not sent," he said, " but unto the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel ;" (Matt, xv.24.) and who 
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wept for the evils which threatened them. (Matt, 
xxiii. 37 ; Luke xiii. 34 ; xix. 41.) This duty in- 
cludes submission to the authorities of the land, 
and the maintenance of public order, through a 
common, mutual interest. " Render unto Csesar 
the things which are Caesar's, and unto God the 
things that are God's." (Matt. xxii. 21 ; Mark 
xii. 17 ; Luke xx. 25.) " Let every soul be sub- 
ject unto the higher powers, for there is no power 
but of God." (Rom. xiii. 1, 2.) 

161. Considered as a stranger^ love of country 
should not chill our love towards our neighbor. 
Pretended national rivalries are never an excuse 
for the want of charity. The Lord will say, at the 
last day, when he judges the worlS, " I was a 
stranger, and ye took me in." (Matt. xxv. 35.) 
"The stranger that dwelleth with you shall be 
unto you as one born among you, and thou shalt 
love him as thyself." (Lev. xix. 34.) 

162. Considered as our superior^ we must, 
after the example of St. Paul, (Acts xxiii. 5.) give 
** honor to whom honor is due ; " (Rom. xiii. 7.) 
and in the service, whatever it may be, to which 
our condition obliges us, show all good fidelity. 
(Titus ii. 9, 10.) 

163. Considered as our inferior^ we must treat 
our neighbor always with kindness : " Masters, 
forbear threatening, knowing that your Master 
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also is in heaven, and there is no respect of per- 
sons with him ; " (Eph. vi. 9.) and with exact jus- 
tice : " Give unto your servants that which is just 
and equal." (Col. iv. 1.) 

164. Considered as of our household y our duties 
towards him possess a greater sanctity, and the 
violation of them is the more criminal : for ^' if 
any one provide not for his own, and especially 
for those of his own house, he hath denied the 
faith, and is worse than an infidel." (1 Tim. v. 8.) 
This duty of providing^ of which the apostle 
speaks, varies according to age and the degree 
of relationship. Fathers and mothers owe to 
their children assiduous watchfulness and a good 
education. *' Fathers, provoke not your children 
to wrath, hut bring them up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord." (Eph. vi. 4.) " Thou 
shalt teach the commandments of God to thy 
children." (Deut. vi. 7.) The duty of children 
to their parents is to honor and obey them. 
" Children, obey your parents in the Lord ; for 
this is right. Honor thy father and mother, 
which is the first commandment with promise." 
(Eph. vi. 1 - 3.) " This is well pleasing unto 
the Lord." (Col. iii. 20.) ( lOL) In old age, chil- 
dren oWe their parents more particularly devoted 
care and support in all things. " Let them leara 
first to show piety at home, and to requite their 
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parents; for that is good and acceptable before 
God." (1 Tim. v. 4.) Between brothers and sis- 
ters the duty comprises tenderness and mutual 
confidence. ^' The Lord hateth him that soweth 
discord among brethren." (Prov. vi. 19;) 

165. Considered as our friend^ we may, aAer 
the example of Jesus, who had even among his 
apostles one distinguished as the disciple whom 
he loved, (John xiii. 23 ; xix. 26 ; xx. 2 ; xxi. 7, 
20. ) encourage and express the feeling of a ten- 
der attachment, and enjoy all its delights, taking 
care that it shall be faithful and lasting. (Prov. 
xvii. 17.) '' A man that hath friends must show 
himself friendly." (Prov. xviii. 24.) And if 
friendship has been marked by benefits, religion 
commands us to be grateful. For the Gospel does 
not excuse the ungrateful, when it declares that 
God is good even unto them ; (Luke vi. 35.) and 
St. Paul places ingratitude among the signs of the 
corruption of the church. (2 Tim. iii. 2.) 

166. Considered as a poor man^ however he 
may have become so, we must assist our neigh- 
bor, according to the very particular command 
which our Saviour gave, with a promise of recom- 
pense and with a threat of punishment. (Matt. 
XXV. 35 - 45.) We must assist him according to 
our means, after the example of the widow's 
mite, approved by Jesus Christ ; (Mark xii. 41 -44 ; 

8 
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Luke; xxi. 1-4.) giving pleasantly; "God lov- 
eth a cheerful giver;" (2 Cor. ix. 7.) in secret, 
so as not to be ourselves puffed up, or to humble 
the poor : " Take heed that ye do not your alms 
before men, to be seen of them ; otherwise ye 
have no reward of your Father which is in heav- 
en." (Matt vi. 1.) And we are permitted to 
hope that our alms will be acceptable, if we thus 
bestow them. " He that hath pity upon the poor 
lendeth to the Lord ; and that which he hath given 
will he pay him again." (Prov. xix. 17.) 

167. Considered as afflicted, we owe to our 
neighbor sincere sympathy in his sorrows, such 
as our Lord himself manifested at the tomb 
of Lazarus, where "Jesus wept." (John xi. 
35.) "Weep with them that weep." (Rom. xii. 
15.) 

168. Considered as a sinner, we must remem- 
ber that we are so likewise : '* He that is without 
sin among you," said Jesus, " let him first cast a 
stone at her;" (John viii. 7.) and that our own 
faults are perhaps greater than his : " Why be- 
holdest thou the mote that is in thy brother's eye, 
and considerest not the beam that is in thine own 
eye?" (Matt. vii. 3-5.) We should endeavor 
to reform him in a spirit of kindness : " If a man 
be overtaken in a fault, ye which are spiritual, 
restore such an one in the spirit of meekness ; " 
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(Gal. vi. 1.) and never believe that he has fallen 
into a state of hopeless impenitence : " God is 
not willing that any should perish, but that all 
should come to repentance." (2 Peter iii. 9.) "I 
have no pleasure in the death of him that dieth, 
saith the Lord God ; wherefore, turn yourselves, 
and live." (Ezek. xviii. 32.) " Let your light so 
shine before men, that they may see your good 
works, and glorify your Father which is in heav- 
en." (Matt. V. 16.) 

169. Considered as our enemy ; if this misfor- 
tune should be ours, notwithstanding our efforts 
to prevent it, according to the injunction of the 
Apostle, ^' if it be possible, as much as lieth in 
you, live peaceably with all men," (Rom. xii. 
18.) we must neglect nothing that will bring 
about a sincere reconciliation : " If thou bring the 
gift to the altar, and there rememberest that thy 
brother hath aught against thee, leave there thy 
gift before the altar, and go thy way; first be 
reconciled to thy brother, and then come and 
offer thy gift ; " (Matt. v. 23, 24.) we must pardon 
him : (150.) " If ye forgive men their trespasses, 
your Heavenly Father will also forgive you ; but 
if ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither will 
your Father forgive your trespasses ; " (Matt. vi. 
14, 15.) and pray for him: "Love your ene- 
mies, bless them that curse you, pray for them 
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which despitefully use you and persecute you ; '* 
(Matt. V. 44.) and never render evil for evil, but, 
on the contrary, oppose injuries by benefits : 
" Recompense to no man evil for evil. Be not 
overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good." 
(Rom. xii. 17, 21.) 

170. Considered as our rivals (which may hap- 
pen without any wrong motive on either side,) 
we must bear ourselves modestly towards him : 
" I say to every man that is among you, not to 
think of himself more highly than he ought to 
think, but to think soberly." (Rom. xii. 3.) " Let 
nothing be done through strife or vainglory;** 
(Phil. ii. 3.) " being careful not to envy one an- 
other; " (Gal. v. 26.) and not seek our advantage 
in his misfortune : ^' That no man go beyond and 
defraud his brother in any matter, because that 
the Lord is the avenger of all such." (1 Thes. 
iv. 6.) 

171. Considered as our debtor ^ we ought to 
conduct ourselves towards our neighbor in a spirit 
of kindness and patience. This duty was already 
prescribed in the law and the morality of the 
Jews. " When thou dost lend thy brother any 
thing, if the man be poor, thou shalt not sleep 
with his pledge ; in any case thou shalt deliver 
him the pledge again when the sun goeth down." 
(Deut. xxiv. 12, 13.) " If thou hast nothing to 
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pay, why should he take away thy hed from 
under thee ? " (Prov. xxii. 27.) This duty is 
also to he inferred from the parable in which the 
Lord makes use of the example of debts remitted 
with generosity, or exacted with cruelty. (Matt, 
xviii. 21-35.) 

172. Finally, considered as an heir, we ought 
to watch carefully over our conduct to keep our- 
selves from impatience : ^^ An inheritance may 
be gotten hastily at the beginning, but the end 
thereof shall not be blessed ; " (Prov. xx. 21.) to 
restrain our most earnest wishes, and to dispose 
of the goods which Providence has given us in 
the fear of God. The prophet Isaiah came by 
Divine direction to announce to King Heze- 
kiah, *'^ Set thy house in order, for thou shalt die, 
and not live.'' (Isa. xxxviii. 1.) 

DUTIES TOWARDS OURSELVES. 

173. To maintain purity and sincerity of heart 
is the most important of all our personal duties, 
because, when that is once lost, it cannot be 
restored or recompensed. " Blessed are the 
pure in heart, for they shall see Grod." (Matt. 
V. 8.) " Putting away lying, speak every 
man truth with his neighbor." (Eph. iv. 25.) 
" Neither lie one to another." (Lev. xix. 11.) 

8* 
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Purity is destroyed particularly by bad asso- 
ciates ; " Be not deceived ; evil communications 
corrupt good manners ; " (1 Cor. xv. 33.) and 
by bad books : " And I took the little book out 
of the angel's hand, and ate it up, and it was in 
my mouth sweet as honey, and as soon as I had 
eaten it, my belly was bitter." (Rev. x. 10.) 

174. It is easily lost in the excessive love of 
pleasure and the foolish distractions of world* 
liness ; for " the friendship of the world is enmity 
with God." (James iv. 4.) Yet, in order to keep 
ourself from the love of the world, it is not neces- 
sary to fly from the world. The word of God 
authorizes us to be joyful in the day of pros- 
perity ; (Eccl. vii. 14.) and our Divine Master, 
in spite of the calumnious reproaches of his 
enemies, always sympathized in the peaceful 
and pure joys of his friends and fellow-citizens. 
" The Son of man is come eating and drinking, 
and ye say. Behold, a gluttonous man, and a 
wine-bibber, a friend of publicans and sinners." 
(Luke vii. 34, 35.) 

175. Purity is lost also by a want of ietH'- 
perance and sobriety. These vices prevent him 
who falls into them from watching over himself, 
and according to the words of Christ, his heart 
is overcharged. (Luke xxi. 34.) 

176. The most certain safeguard against these 
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dangers is labor and a good employment of time^ 
after the example of Christ, who improved every 
occasion and day while upon liis mission. ^' I 
must work the works of him that sent me,^' said 
he, " while it is day ; the night cometh, when no 
man can work.^' (John ix. 4.) Besides, idle- 
ness is one of the vices which always meets its 
first punishment in this world. ^' The sluggard 
will not plough by reason of the cold ; there- 
fore shall he beg in harvest, and have nothing." 
(Prov. XX. 4.) 

177. This duty of labor comprehends tJie culii* 
vation of reason and the development of the 
faculties which God has bestowed upon us. We 
are not permitted to bury the talent which might 
produce interest, (Matt. xxv. 18.) or to neglect the 
gift that is in us. (1 Tim. iv. 14.) 

178. Constant attention to labor is rendered 
pleasant and easy by the habit of order^ which 
prevents all loss of time. '' Let all things be done 
decently and in order." (1 Cor. xiv. 40.) 

179. Order should regulate, not only our labors, 
but also the fruit of our labors and our fortune, 
whatever it may be. True economy^ equally 
distant from meanness and prodigality, consists 
especially in calculating and measuring well 
our resources, and allowing nothing to be lost. 
" Gather up the fragments that remain," said 
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Jesus to his disciples, after the crowd who 
followed him had been satisfied, ^' that nothing 
be lost." (John vi. 12.) This economy does 
not at all resemble avarice^ which is one of the 
most criminal, vile, and absurd forms of selfish- 
ness, and against which Jesus so strongly warned 
his disciples, saying to them, " Beware of covet- 
ousness; for a man^s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of things which he possesseth ; " (Luke 
xii. 15.) and which St. Paul even calls idolatry. 
The covetous man, said he, is an idolater. (£ph. 
V. 5 ; Col. iii. 5.) 

180. The most fortunate situation, as regards 
worldly goods, is that of mediocrity. It is indeed 
a science to know how to enjoy and be content 
with it, but it is a science which can be acquired. 
" Give me neither poverty nor riches, feed me 
with food convenient for me." (Prov. xxXi 8, 9.) 
^* I have learned, in whatsoever state I am, there- 
with to be content." (Phil. iv. 11.) 

181. In a condition of wealth, mediocrity, or 
indigence, we must be equally careful of " pro- 
viding for honest things, not only in the sight of 
the Lord, but also in the sight of men ;" (2 Cor. 
viii. 21.) to prevent our good being evil spoken 
of; (Rom. xiv. 16.) and to abstain from all ap- 
pearance of evil. (1 Thess. v. 22.) 

182. And if, notwithstanding our care, inj'us- 
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tice or calumny assail us, there remains to us as a 
refuge, peace of conscience, of which none can 
deprive us but ourselves. " For our rejoicing is 
this," wrote St. Paul, " the testimony of our con- 
science, that in simplicity and godly sincerity, 
not with fleshly wisdom, but by the grace of God, 
we have had our conversation in the world." 
(2 Cor. i. 12.) 

PARABLES OF JESUS CHRIST. 

183. These divine lessons the Saviour often 
gave under the form of parables or apologues, 
a mode of instruction much in use among the 
Jews. A parable is the recital of some im- 
aginary event, which represents a religious or 
moral truth. It does not follow that these fictions 
may not sometimes have reference to real facts, 
which are then embellished and arranged in a 
manner to render the lesson they teach more 
striking. Sometimes particular circumstances 
are admitted into parables, simply to attract more 
strongly the attention of an audience, but are not 
necessary to the moral lesson to be taught. The 
parables of the Lord, a great number of which 
are related in the Gospels, were borrowed from the 
scenes of nature, or the manners of the period, — 
sometimes from the religious images familiar to 
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the Jews, — and were always suited to the intelli- 
gence of the hearers' who gathered around to 
listen. The simplicity and sublimity of the par- 
ables of Christ are such, that they alone would 
be sufficient to prove that the book which con- 
tains them is the word of God. 



PRINCIPAL PARABLES. 

The house built on the sand or the rock. (Matt. 

vii. 24-27 ; Luke vi. 47, 48, 49.) 

The sower. (Matt. xiii. 3-23 ; Mark iv. 2 - 

20; Luke viii. 4-15.) 

The good wheat and the tares. (Matt. xiii. 

24-30,36-43.) 

The unmerciful servant. (Matt xviii. 21-35.) 

The good Samaritan. (Luke x. 30-37.) 

The rich man. (Luke xii. 13-21.) 

The great feast. (Luke xiv. 15-24.) 

The prodigal son. (Luke xv. 11-30.) 

The rich man and Lazarus. (Luke xvi. 19 — 

3L) 
The Pharisee and Publican. (Luke xviii. 9 — 

14.) 
The hired servants. (Matt. xx. 1 - 15.) 
The two sons. ( Matt xxi. 28 - 3 L ) 
The wicked laborers in the vineyard. (Matt. 

xxi. 33 - 45 ; Mark xii. 1 - 12 ; Luke xx. 9 - 19. ) 
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The wedding feast. (Matt. xxii. 1-15.) 
The wise and foolish virgins. (Matt. xxv. 1- 
13.) 

The talents. (Matt. xxv. 14-30.) 

CONVERSATIONS OF JESUS CHRIST. 

184. The admirable simplicity which char- 
acterizes the parables is again observed in the 
discourses and conversations of our Lord. It 
would give a very false idea of his manner of 
teaching, if he were represented as everywhere 
delivering connected discourses, like Stephen be- 
fore the Sanhedrim, (Acts vii.) or St. Paul before 
the Areopagus at Athens. (Acts xvii.) Jesus, 
with the most touching kindness, permitted his 
disciples to converse familiarly with him ; he 
often took advantage of the most ordinary cir- 
cumstances, or of natural scenery, to present to 
them the most holy exhortations ; he allowed 
them to question or interrupt him ; he spoke to 
each class of* society the language they could 
best comprehend ; and notwithstanding this affa- 
bility, he expressed himself with the unction and 
authority of the Son of God, of one who alone 
upon the earth could say, " I am the truth.'' 
(John xiv. 6.) His discourses and conversations 
made the most powerful impression upon the 
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minds of all. " When Jesus had ended these 
sdyings, the people were astonished at his doc- 
trine ; for he taught them as one having author- 
ity, and not as the scribes." (Matt. vii. 28, 29.) 
The officers of the high-priest, who were sent 
to seize him, returned, crying out, " Never man 
spake like this man.'^ (John vii. 46.) 

PRINCIPAL CONVERSATIONS OF CHRIST. 

With Nathaniel. (John i. 45 - 51.) 

With Nicodemus. (John iii. 1-21.) 

With the woman of Samaria. (John iv. 5-29.) 

Upon the Sabbath. (Matt. xii. 18 ; Mark ii. 

23-28; Luke vi. 1-5.) 

On John the Baptist. (Matt. xi. 2- 14 ; Luke 

vii. 19-28.) 

Regarding his mother and brethren. (Matt. 

xii. 46- 50 ; Mark iii. 34, 35 ; Luke viii. 20, 21.) 
With the apostles at the time of their mission. 

(Matt. X. 5-42; Mark vi. 8-11; Luke ix. 

2-5.) 

On the true bread of life. John vi. 25 - 69.) 
On the opinion men entertained of him, and 

with Peter of the passion. (Matt. xvi. 13-19; 

Mark viii. 27-29 ; Luke ix. 18-20.) 
On true liberty. (John viii. 31 - 59.) 
With Martha and Mary. (Luke x. 35-42.) 
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On the punishment of the Galileans. (Luke 
xiii. 1-5.) 

In the temple in SoIomon^s porch. (John x. 
23 - 39.) 

With the rich young man. (Matt. xix. 16-24 ; 
Mark x. 17 - 25 ; Luke xviii. 18-25.) 

With Zaccheus. (Luke xix. 1 - 10. ) 

On the ointment at the feast at Bethany. (John 
xii. 1-8.) 

During his triumphant entry into Jerusalem 
and in the temple. (Matt. xxi. 1 - 16 ; Mark xi. 
1-17; Luke xix. 20-48.) 

On the tribute money. (Matt. xxii. 16-22; 
Mark xii. 13 - 17 ; Luke xx. 20- 26.) 

On the future life. (Matt. xxii. 23- 33 ; Mark 
xii. 18 - 27 ; Luke xx. 27 - 38. ) 

On the greatest commandment. (Matt. xxii. 
33-40; Mark xii. 28-34.) 

On hypocrisy. (Matt, xxiii. 1 - 39.) 

On the destruction of Jerusalem and the end 
of the world. (Matt. xxiv. 1 - 51 ; Mark xiii. 
1-37; Luke xxi. 5-31.) 

With the apostles after the washing of feet. 
(John xiii. 4-17.) 

With the apostles before the passion; (John 
xiv., XV., xvi.) 

185. After these last conversations with his 
disciples, which occupied the evening of Thurs- 

9 
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day of the Holy Week, Christ pronounced in 
their hearing the prayer, sometimes called sacer- 
dotal, as High-Priest and Saviour of the world, in 
which he implored the blessing of his Heavenly 
Father upon the object of his mission, upon the 
work of his disciples, and on his whole church. 
(John xvii. 1 -26.) 

186. He then retired, accompanied by his 
apostles, out of the city of Jerusalem, across the 
brook Cedron, to a hill planted with olive-trees, 
in the garden of Gethsemane ; there he passed 
the night and was in agony. (Matt. xxvi. 36 — 
46; Mark xiv. 32-42; Luke xxii. 40-46.) 
This word, which cannot be taken in its modern 
signification, does not indicate here either the 
weakness of Jesus, or the anger of God, but a 
distress entirely moral, caused especially by his 
consciousness of the wickedness by which he 
was soon to suffer so fearfully. Jesus knew 
all things which should come upon him. (John 
xviii. 4.) 

187. It was still night, when Jesus, betrayed 
by Judas, was bound and carried first to the 
house of Annas. (Matt. xxvi. 47-56; Mark 
xiv. 43 - 52 ; Luke xxii, 47 - 53 ; John xviii. 
2-13.) His whole conduct at the time, all the 
circumstances of his arrest, testify to the efficacy 
of his prayers in the garden, and to the perfect 
calmness which was restored to his mind. 
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188. From the house of Annas, Jesus was 
carried to the palace of Caiaphas, the high-priest ; 
where a part of the Sanhedrim were assembled, 
who subjected him to the first examination, and 
received the testimony of false witnesses. (Matt, 
xxvi. 57-61 ; Mark xiv. 54-59.) At break of 
day the entire Sanhedrim held its session, when 
Jesus was solemnly adjured to declare if he were 
the Christ, the Son of God, and, having affirmed 
the reality of his heavenly office, was condemned 
as a blasphemer. (Luke xxii. 66-71; Matt, 
xxvi. 63 - 66 ; Mark xiv. 61-64.) Immediately, 
in the morning, Jesus was conducted to Pilate, the 
Roman governor of Judea. (93.) (Matt, xxvii. 
1 - 35 ; Mark xv. 1 - 25 ; Luke xxiii. 1 - 33 ; 
John xviii. 28 - 40 ; xix. 1-18.) The questions 
of Pilate, his long struggle against the fury of 
the enemies of Christ, the reference to Herod, 
the preference given to Barabbas, the scourging, 
the presentation of Jesus before the people at 
the temple, the walk to Calvary, occupied the 
morning till nine o^clock, (Mark xv. 25.) the time 
of the crucifixion. 

189. Jesus remained upon the cross for six 
hours, that is, till three o^clock in the afternoon. 
(Matt, xxvii. 45, 46 ; Mark xv. 33, 34 ; Luke 
xxiii. 44.) And he uttered during this long and 
painful agony seven sentences, known under the 
name of the words of the cross. 
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1. " Fatjier, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do." (Luke xxiii. 34.) 

2. "Verily, I say unto thee, this day shalt 
thou he with me in paradise." (Luke xxiiL 
43.) 

3. " Woman, hehold thy son ! Behold thy 
mother ! " (John xix. 26, 27. ) 

4. " My God, hiy God, why hast thou for- 
saken me ? " (Matt, xxvii. 46 ; Mark xv. 34.) 
(109.) 

5. "I thirst." (John xix. 28.) 

6. " It is finished." (John xix. 30.) 

7. " Father, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit." (Luke xxiii. 46.) 

190. In the interval of time between the death 
of Christ and sunset, which marked the com- 
mencement of the Sabbath, it seemed impossible 
that he should receive the rites of burial (118), 
announced by the prophets. It was necessary 
to be sure of the death of the crucified (John 
xix. 31 - 37), to inform Pilate of it, to go and 
come from Calvary and the judgment hall, to 
listen to the Roman centurion (Mark xv. 44), and 
obtain the permission of the governor. But 
all the details of this great event, the choice of 
the men, (Matt, xxvii. 57-60; Mark xv. 42- 
46; Luke xxiii. 50-54; John xix. 38-40.) the 
distance even of the places, (John xix. 41, 42.) 
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all was ordered by Providence for the exact ac- 
complishment of the oracles which announced 
the honorable sepulture of Christ. The cere- 
mony of interment was completed a short time 
before the beginning of the Sabbath. (Luke 
xxiii. 54.) The same day, in the course of the 
evening, the chief priests and Pharisees obtained 
from Pilate a Eoman guard to be placed at the 
sepulchre. (Matt, xxvii. 62-66.) 

191. All these events took place on Friday. 
Jesus remained in the tomb all the evening and 
night of this day, all Saturday, the night of Sat- 
urday, a short time on Sunday, and his resurrec- 
tion took place after the dawn and before the 
rising of the sun. The four Evangelists declare, 
in the most precise manner, this great fundamen- 
tal truth of the Christian religion, that Christ rose 
from the dead. But these chapters should not 
be considered as^ circumstantial and complete 
narratives. They are testimonies rather than nar- 
ratives, " Those who came up with Jesus from 
Galilee to Jerusalem are his witnesses unto the 
people." (Acts xiii. 31.) " That which we have 
heard, which we have seen with our eyes, which 
we have looked upon, and our hands have han- 
dled, declare we unto you ; " (1 John i. 1.) and 
thus the fact of the resurrection is with greater 
certainty established. The order, of the different 

9* 
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appearances of the Saviour can nevertheless be 
learned from an attentive comparison of the four 
Evangelists. 

192. 1st. Mary Magdalen is the first witness 
of the resurrection. It was to her that Christ ap- 
^eared first. (Mark xvi. 9.) At the break of day, 
she, with the other holy women, repaired to the 
tomb; (Matt, xxviii. 1; Mark xvi. 1.) and, seeing 
afar off that the door, which closed the entrance 
to the sepulchre, was removed, (Matt, xxviii.* 2 ; 
Mark xvi. 4 ; Luke xxiv. 2.) she left her compan- 
ions in the garden, and ran to Jerusalem to in- 
form Peter and John. (John xx. 2.) After her 
departure, the other women, seeing that the sol- 
diers no longer guarded the sepulchre, (Matt. 
xxviii. 4-11.) approached, entered it, saw that 
it was empty, and learned from the angel that 
Jesus had risen. (Luke xxiv. 3- 8 ; Matt, xxviii. 
5-7 ; Mark xvi. 5, 6.) They fled instantly, so 
much alarmed, that at first they told no one. 
(Mark xvi. 18.) Having recovered from their 
terror, they went to announce this great event to 
the apostles and disciples. (Matt, xxviii. 8; Luke 
xxiv. 9.) They had already quitted the garden, 
when John and Peter, informed by Mary Mag- 
dalen, arrived in great haste, and assured them- 
selves of the condition of the tomb. John enter- 
ed after Peter, and " he saw, and believed." 
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Mary, whom they outran, and who did not meet 
them on their return, came alone to the sepulchre. 
It was then that Christ appeared to her, and held 
with her the touching conversation, in which he 
uttered these solemn words, ^^ I ascend unto my 
Father and your Father, and to my God and your 
God." (John XX. 3-17.) 

193. 2d. Appearance to the holy women, 
upon the way, between the garden and Jerusalem, 
when they were going to tell all to the disciples. 
(Matt, xxviii. 9, 10.) 

3d. To Peter, on the day of the resurrection. 
(Luke xxiv. 34 ; 1 Cor. xv. 5.) 

194. 4th. To the two disciples, going to Em- 
maus, on the evening of the same day. (Mark 
xvi. 12 ; Luke xxiv. 13 - 35.) 

195. 5th. To the apostles assembled (except 
Thomas) at Jerusalem, at a later hour of the even- 
ing. (John XX. 19, 20 ; Mark xvi. 14 ; Luke 
xxiv. 36 - 43 ; 1 Cor. xv. 5.) 

196. 6th. Eight days af\er, the following Sun- 
day, to Thomas, in the presence of the ten apos- 
tles. (John XX. 24- 29.) 

197. 7th. In Galilee, where he had told his 
disciples that they should see him, (Matt. xxvi. 
32; Mark xiv. 28.) and whither' he had immedi- 
ately sent them directions to repair. (Matt, xxviii. 
7-10; Mark xvi. 7.) At this time occurred, 
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upon the borders of the Lake Genesareth, the 
touching reinvestment of St. Peter with his office 
of apostleship, by the thrice -repeated question, 
" Lovest thou me ? " (John xxi. 1-19.) 

198. 8th. To the apostles upon the mountain 
in Galilee, (Matt xxviii. 16-20.) and, at the same 
time, to an assemblage of more than five thousand 
brethren, of whom the greater number were liv- 
ing when St. Paul wrote, (1 Cor. xv. 6.) and who 
should be considered as the first Christian assembly. 

9th. To James. (1 Cor. xv. 7.) 

199. 10th. Finally, to the apostles, at Jerusa- 
lem, and upon the mountain at Bethany, at the 
time of the ascension. (Mark xvi. 19 ; Luke xxiv. 
50, 51 ; Acts i. 4-9 ; 1 Cor. xv. 7.) 

The Lord remained upon the earth forty days 
after his resurrection. (Acts i. 3.) The ascen- 
sion, a most astonishing event, yet most natural 
and probable after the resurrection, is described 
with a simplicity which excludes all idea of im- 
posture or error. It closes the mission of the 
Saviour in the only manner in which it could be 
fitly closed ; for the alternative that faith and 
reason can conceive is, that Christ should re- 
main in the world to die a second time, or that 
he should ascend into heaven. Evidently this 
triumph alone could conclude the mission of the 
Son of God. " Christ being raised from the dead, 
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dieth no more : death hath no more dominion over 
him." (Rom. vi. 9.) "The Lord was received 
up into heaven, and sat on the right hand of 
God." (Mark xvi. 19.) 

The conclusions which we must draw from all 
the foregoing teachings and facts can leave no 
doubt upon any sincere mind. 

200. These conclusions are, that Jesus has 
completely fulfilled the promise of salvation and 
pardon (78) made to mankind at the time of the 
first transgression, and also the condition (62) 
necessary for a mediator, namely, that of being 
able to place himself between God and man ; for 
he could say, " I and my Father are one ; " (John 
X. 30.) he is " the only begotten of the Father ; " 
(John i. 14 ; x. 36.) "the image of the invisible 
God, the first-bom of every creature ; " (Col. i. 
15) ; *' in him dwelleth all the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily " (Col. ii. 9) ; " who possessed 
glory with God before the world was ; " (John 
xvii. 5.) "who was before all things;" (Col. i. 
17 ; John i. 1.) "by whom all things were cre- 
ated that are in heaven, and that are in earth, 
visible and invisible;" (Eph. iii. 9; Col. i. 16; 
John i. 3 ; 1 Cor. viii. 6.) and who in eternity 
is subject to God alone. " He hath put all things 
under his feet. But when he saith. All things 
are put under him, it is manifest that he is ex- 
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cepted which did put all things under him. And 
when all things shall he suhdued unto him, then 
shall the Son also himself be subject unto him 
that did put all things under him, that God may 
be all in all." (1 Cor. xv. 27, 28.) This inti- 
mate union between God and Christ, and the 
Divine majesty which is attributed to him, show 
sufficiently that his mediation is such as God 
can accept. 

201. All that we know of our Divine Saviour 
in regard to this union with God, this majesty, 
this existence previous to his coming upon the 
earth, is and can only be mysterious and obscure. 
(37.) It is impossible for man perfectly to com- 
prehend it. Jesus has himself said, in the most 
distinct manner, and without any exception, " No 
man knoweth the Son, but the Father." (Matt. 
xi. 27.) If God alone knoweth his Divine Son, 
it is entirely useless and rash for men to dispute 
upon this subject, and the only thing which con- 
cerns us is, that Jesus can be and is our Saviour, 
with reference to Grod. 

202. And we can recognize him as our Sav- 
iour, for he was " made like unto his brethren," 
and " was in all points tempted like as we are, 
yet without sin." (Heb. ii. 17 ; iv. 15.) St. Paul 
clearly expresses this doctrine when he declares 
that there is ^'one Mediator between God and 
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man, the man Christ Jesus ; ^^ (1 Tim. ii. 5.) and 
that Jesus " was made in the likeness of men.^^ 
(Phil. ii. 7.) Also, our Divine Saviour speaks of 
God in the same manner that we must. He de- 
clares that " the Son can do nothing of himself, 
but what he seeth the Father do ; " (John v. 19.) 
and he calls him his Father and our Father, his 
God and our God. (John xx. 17.) Af\er hav- 
ing said, " My Father is greater than all, " (John 
X. 29.) he said also, *^ My Father is greater than 
I." (John xiv. 28.) He seeks for truth where 
we all must, in God. ''But now ye seek to 
kill me, a man that hath told you the truth, which 
I have heard of God." (John viii. 40 ; xii. 49, 
50 ; xiv. 10-24.) And he confesses plainly that 
he is ignorant of what the Father has not revealed 
to him. " Of that day and that hour knoweth no 
man ; no, not the angels which are in heaven, 
neither the Son, but the Father." (Mark xiii. 
32 ; Acts i. 7.) 

203. The love of the only Son of God, which 
induced him to render himself like unto men, 
shows clearly that the redemption, the salvation 
of the world, the sacrifice by which he redeemed 
us, consists, not only in his death, but in his whole 
life and mission. All is redemption, all is sacrii 
fice in his work. His coming into this world was 
a sacrifice ; he made himself of no reputation, 
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taking upon himself the form of a servant. (Phil, 
ii. 7.) His life is a sacrifice, filled with trouble, 
even to the extent of not having where to lay his 
head. (Matt. viii. 20.) And especially his igno- 
minious, long, and terrible death is a sacrifice to 
which he voluntarily surrendered himself for our 
sake. '' Greater love has no man than this, that 
a man lay down his life for his friends." (John 
XV. 13.) Thus our salvation rests, according to 
the Gospel, on his coming and manifestation : 
" This is a faithful saying, and worthy all' accep- 
tation, that Christ Jesus came into tho world to 
save sinners;" (1 Tim. i. 15.) " Jesus was man- 
ifested to take away our sins;" (1 John iii. 5.) 
" God sent his only begotten Son into the world 
that we might live through him ;" (1 John iv. 9.) 
On his death : " The Son of man gave his life a 
ransom for many ; " (Matt. xx. 28.) " Who gave 
himself a ransom for all." (1 Tim. ii. 6.) On his 
resurrection : " Who was raised again for our 
justification ; " (Rom. iv. 25.) " Who is he that 
condemneth? It is Christ that died, yea, rather, 
that is risen again ; " (Rom. viii. 34. ) ** If Christ 
be not raised, your faith is vain : ye are yet in 
your sins;" (1 Cor. xv. 17; 1 Peter i. 3.) on 
Jiis kingdom in celestial glory : " If, when we 
were enemies, we were reconciled to God by the 
death of his Son, much more, being reconciled, 
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we shall be saved by his life." (Rom. v. 10.) 
Thus, in the life of Christ, all is closely united, 
all is inseparable. Therefore we are saved, not 
by his sufferings only, but also by his wonderful 
excellence, his irreproachable virtue (63), which, 
without his sufferings and death, would not have 
been able to reach their perfection, for he 
" learned obedience by the things which he suf- 
fered." (Heb. y. 8.) St. Paul said, " By the 
righteousness of one all men were justified, and 
by the obedience of one shall many be made 
righteous." (Rom. v. 18, 19.) He was a per- 
fect being in the sight of God : " Which of you 
convinceth me of sin ? " (John viii. 46.) " In him 
is no sin ; " ( 1 John iii. 5. ) and therefore it was 
perfectly just for him to enter " into heaven itself, 
now to appear in the presence of God for us." 
(Heb. ix. 24.) 

204. It is on the same grounds that we confide 
in Jesus as the pledge of our blessed immortality ; 
for "the sting of death is sin," (1 Cor. xv. 26.) 
and death came into the world only by sin (77) ; 
(Rom. V. 12.) but Christ, not having committed 
any sin, had power to lay down his life and to 
take it again ; (John x. 18.) and it was not possi- 
ble that he should be holden of death. (Acts ii. 
24.) If, then, Christ had not been raised from 
the dead, our faith in him would be vain, (1 Cor. 
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XV. 14.) because he would have been a sinner 
like us ; but he finished the work which his Fa- 
ther gave him to do ; (John xvii. 4.) and, " since 
by man came death, by man came also the resur- 
rection of the dead ; for as in Adam all die, even 
so in Christ shall all be made alive. And as tve 
have borne the image of the earthy, we shall also 
bear the image of the heavenly." (1 Cor. xv. 21, 
22, 49.) 

THE CHURCH. 

205. Ten days after the ascension of the Sav- 
iour, and at Jerusalem, where he had told his dis- 
ciples to wait for the fulfilment of his promise, 
(Luke xxiv. 49 ; Acts i. 4.) on the day of Pente- 
cost (99), the Christian Church was established 
by the descent of the Holy Spirit upon the apos- 
tles, who, consecrated in the presence of all the 
people by the tongues of fire which rested upon 
them, received at that time the assistance and 
power necessary to announce to the world Christ 
and him crucified. (Acts ii. 2- 12.) The apos- 
tles were not lef\; alone to engage in this great 
and holy task. Companions were given to them, 
who, under the different titles of prophets, teach- 
ers, (1 Cor. xii. 28.) deacons, (Acts vi. 2 ; Phil. i. 
1.) evangelists, (Acts xxi. 8.) bishops, (Acts xx. 
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17, 28.) elders, (1 Peter v. 1.) and pastors, (Eph. 
iv. 11.) contributed to found the churches where 
they officiated. The most remarkable of the 
ministers of the Christian Church were : — 

Stephen, the first martyr. (Acts vi. 5 ; vii. 
1 - 60.) 

Philip, the evangelist. (Acts viii. 5 - 40.) 

Mark, the author of the second of the four 
Gospels, companion in the labors of St. Peter 
and St. Paul. (Acts xii. 12; 2 Tim. iv. 11; 
1 Peter v. 13.) 

Barnabas, his cousin, (Col. iv. 10.) companion 
of St. Paul. (Acts iv. 36 ; ix. 27.) 

Apollos, disciple of John the Baptist, and cele- 
brated for his knowledge and eloquence. (Acts 
xviii. 24-28.) 

Luke, companion of St. Paul, who very prob- 
ably had converted him, the author of the third 
of the four Gospels and of the book of the Acts 
of the Apostles. (Col. iv. 14 ; 2 Tim. iv. 11.) 

Finally, Timothy, the beloved disciple of St. 
Paul, to whom this apostle addressed two epis- 
tles. (1 Cor. iv. 17 ; xvi. 10; Phil. ii. 20.) 

206. The book of the Acts does not relate the 
labors of all the apostles, but the history only of 
the beginning of Christianity in the different coun- 
tries where it was first established. The first 
chapters contain the history of the commence- 
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ment of the Christian Church at Jerusalem and in 
Judea. 

Persecution having dispersed the faithful, faith 
in Christ was announced to the Samaritans ( 1 15). 
(Acts viii. 4-25.) This movement was a large 
advance towards the return to a general system 
(88) ; for it was a great thing for the Jews to 
consent to prefers the same religion with the 
Samaritans. But, notwithstanding the direction 
of Christ to teach all nations^ (Matt. xxvi. 19 ; 
Mark xvi. 15 ; Luke xxiv. 47 ; Acts i. 8.) the 
Gospel had not yet been announced to any stran- 
ger, to any one of heathen descent. Those who 
had been dispersed by the persecution had an- 
nounced the word to the Jews only. (Acts xi. 
19.) Cornelius, baptized by St. Peter, was the 
first of the Gentiles received into the Church ; 
and it was with him that the barrier fell which 
separated the elect people from all other nations. 
The celestial vision which took place on the 
occasion of this great event was the means em- 
ployed by Providence to enable St. Peter to un- 
derstand the calling of the Gentiles. (Acts x. 
1-48; xi. 1-18.) 

207. Then the Lord designed to choose a new 
apostle, who should be equally fitted to announce 
the Gospel to the Jews and Gentiles ; and as God 
holds the hearts of all men in his hand, he chose 
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a young man named Saul, bom and brought up 
at Tarsus, in Cilicia, a province of Asia Minor, 
son of Jewish parents, (Acts xiii. 9; xxi. 39; 
Phil. iii. 5.) who at first had been a furious per- 
secutor of the Church, (Acts viii. 1 - 3.) a witness 
of the death of Stephen, the first martyr, (Acts 
vii. 58.) and who, under the name of Paul, af^er 
his miraculous conversion on the road to Damas- 
cus, (Acts ix. 1-21.) became one of the most 
extraordinary men the world ever beheld, one of 
the most distinguished messengers whom the 
Lord had inspired, and the apostle who most 
widely spread the Gospel among the Gentiles, 
from Jerusalem to Rome. A part of his history 
is related in the book of the Acts, from the 13th 
chapter to the end ; and he is the author of the 
fourteen epistles or letters which follow the Acts 
in the New Testament, addressed to the churches 
which he had founded or visited, and to the disci- 
ples whom he had converted or confirmed in the 
faith. The last which he wrote is the second to 
Timothy, addressed from Rome to this disciple, 
a short time before his martyrdom, (2 Tim. iv. 6.) 
by which he closed a long life of labors, dan- 
gers, and trials. 

208. The Church which the apostles founded 
is, then, only, as it is proved by the facts, an 
assembly or society of Christians, and the char- 
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acteristics of the Church are the same to-day as 

at the beginning ; — 

1st. The mingling of the good and wicked. 
The Church is thoroughly known only to God : 
« The Lord knoweth them that are his ; " (2 Tim. 
ii. 19.) and as no one knows it but God, no one 
has a right to say to his neighbor, I am of the 
Church, and you are not. From the time of the 
apostles, there have been in the Church both 
Christians in name and Christians in deed. 

209. 2d. The truth. Notwithstanding this 
mixture of good and evil, truth and error, the 
Church possesses the truth, and this truth will 
never perish on the earth ; there will always be 
the faithful who will believe and profess the truth. 
" The truth," said St. John, (2d Epistle v. 2.) 
" dwelleth in us, and shall be with us for ever." 

210. 3d. Its perpetuity. The Church, also, is 
everlasting. It will exist longer than any genera- 
tion of men. Its duration is confirmed by the 
Lord, when he said, " Lo, I am with you always, 
even unto the end of the world." (Matt, xxviii. 
20.) 

211. 4th. Its universality. The Church is 
wherever the faithful are, and all men, without 
distinction, can enter into it : " Where two or 
three are gathered together in my name, there 
am I in the midst of them ; " (Matt, xviii. 20.) and 
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he commanded his apostles " to go into all the 
world, and preach the Gospel to every creature.'' 
(Mark xvi. 15.) 

212. 5th. Its independence, because the Church 
is subject only to the Lord. " We have only one 
Lord, Jesus Christ." (1 Cor. viii. 6.) " One is 
your Master, even Christ, and all ye are breth- 
ren." (Matt, xxiii. 8.) 

213. 6th. Its liberty of conduct, each one ac- 
cording to his conscience and his faith. ^' Let 
every one be fully persuaded in his own mind, 
every one of us shall give account of himself 
to God ; " (Rom. xiv. 5, 12.) so that " if any one 
esteemeth any thing to be unclean, to him it is 
unclean." (Rom. xiv. 14.) 

214. The only rites of the Church instituted by 
Christ himself, and on that account called sacra- 
ments, are Baptism and the Supper. Baptism 
represents the purity of heart which should char- 
acterize the Christian, and the sign of baptism is 
now made with a few drops of water. This cere- 
mony, instituted by Christ, though he himself did 
not baptize ; (John iv. 2.) was formerly an intro- 
duction into the Church, and baptism was only 
administered to adults, according to the direction 
of the Lord, which teaches that instruction and 
faith should precede the act of baptism. " Teach 
all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
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Father, Son, and Holy Ghost." (Matt, xxviii. 19.; 
'^ He that believeth and is baptized shall be 
saved." (Mark xvi. 16.) It has been the custom, 
and perhaps will continue to be so, to baptize 
little children, not with the idea that the material 
act of sprinkling a little water upon the brow is 
necessary to salvation ; St. Peter declares, that 
" the baptism which doth save is the answer of a 
good conscience toward God ; " (1 Peter iii. 21.) 
but with the design of consecrating birth by a 
religious act, and with the intention that parents, 
impressed with the truth of the Christian religion, 
should pledge themselves beforehand to bring up 
their children in its doctrines. Thus this baptism 
would be annulled, if the vow were not ratified, 
at a more advanced age, by those who received 
it. This confirmation of the baptismal vow should 
take place before or at the first communion. 

215. The communion, or the last supper, was 
instituted by Christ, and celebrated by him, for 
the first time, the night before his death. (Matt 
xxvi. 26-28 ; Mark xiv. 22-24; Luke xxii. 19, 
20; 1 Cor. xi. 23-29.) ."For I have received 
of the Lord," says St. Paul, " that which I also de- 
livered unto you. That the Lord Jesus, the same 
night in which he was betrayed, took bread : and 
when he had given thanks, he brake it, and said, 
Take, eat ; this is my body, which is broken for 
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you : this do in remembrance of me. After this 
manner also, he took the cup, when he had 
supped, saying, This cup is the new testament 
in my blood ; this do ye, as oft as ye drink it, in 
remembrance of me. For as often as ye eat this 
bread, and drink this cup, ye do show the Lord^s 
death till he come." The manner of this first 
celebration shows that the supper is a simple re- 
past, of which the bread and wine are in no 
manner different from the bread and wine in 
daily use. To commune is, therefore, to partake 
of a repast similar to the last one of our Saviour 
and his apostles ; it is to enter into an intimate 
union with the Saviour and the faithful who com- 
mune with him ; and the sanctity of the supper 
is not in its external signs, in the table or the cup, 
in the bread or the wine, but in the benefits which 
it recalls, the hopes which it encourages, and the 
obligations which it confirms. (145.) 

The supper is, then, a memorial of salvation ; 
it serves to preserve from age to age the remem- 
brance of the death of the Saviour ; and in this 
point of view, it is a great proof of the truth of 
the Gospel. 

The supper is a pledge of salvation ; it testifies 
to our reconciliation with God. The Saviour does 
not admit us to communion with him during this 
life, to repulse us in the hour of death and in 
eternity. 
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The supper is, finally, a means of salvation : 
it nourishes faith and sanctification ; for to com- 
mune with Christ, without belief in him, is impos- 
sible ; — of repentance ; where ought one more 
bitterly to deplore sin than in the presence of the 
symbols of the sacrifice which efiaces them ? — 
of humility ; for true equality before God, as 
brethren and sinners, is found at the holy table ; 
— of charity ; because there is a manifest con- 
tradiction between communing with one's neigh- 
bor and hating him, being revenged upon, or 
doing wrong to him. 

All Christian religion, faith with all its hopes, 
charity with all its duties, are, therefore, repre- 
sented by the communion. A place at the table 
of the father of the family is a sign that one is of 
the family ; the true communicant is a child of 
God, reconciled by Jesus Christ with the Heavenly- 
Father ; this is the faith. At the holy table, the 
children of God cannot but be brethren in Jesus 
Christ ; the supper is thus one of the means of 
keeping " the unity of the spirit in the bond of 
peace." (Eph. iv. 3.) It presents, it recalls, it 
obliges us to confess equality and universal 
brotherhood ; this is the charity. 

216. The day of worship and of rest (71, 101), 
universally selected by the Christian Church from 
its origin, is the first day of the week, in memory 
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of the resurrection of Christ. St. Luke relates, 
that ^' upon the first day of the week the disciples 
came together to hreak hread ; " (Acts xx. 7.) and 
this day, which took the place of the Sabbath, 
which commenced on Friday at sunset and closed 
on Saturday at the same hour, was called, even 
in the lifetime of the apostles, the Lord's day. 
"I was in the spirit," says St. John, "on the 
Lord's day." (Rev. i. 10.) The holiness of the 
Christian Sabbath difiers from that of the Jewish : 
it is a rest, not idleness ; and St. Paul, recall* 
ing to the Colossians that the Gospel has broken 
the yoke of the Mosaic law, said to them, " Let 
no man judge in respect of an holyday, or of the 
new moon, or of the sabbath- days." (Col. ii. 16.) 
217. The preaching of the word of God and 
the ministration of the sacraments are confided in 
the Church to pastors, designated in the Gospel 
under different names (205), none of which im- 
plies any superiority over the others. Jesus said 
to his apostles, " Be not ye called Rabbi ; for one 
is your Master, even Christ, and all ye are breth- 
ren." (Matt, xxiii. 8.) Pastors are admitted into 
this holy ministry by the imposition of hands. 
" Neglect not," writes St. Paul to Timothy, " the 
gift that is in thee, which was given thee by the 
laying on of the hands of the presbytery." 
(1 Tim. iv. 14.) It is proper that their functions 
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should be respected : " We beseech you, breth- 
ren, to know them which labor among you, and 
are over you in the Lord, and admonish you, and 
to esteem them very highly in love, for their 
works' sake ;'' (1 Thess. v. 12, 13.) and that the 
Church should provide for their support : " The 
Lord hath ordained that they which preach the 
Gospel should live of the Gospel." (1 Cor. ix. 14.) 

218. It is not only to the pastors, but to all the 
faithful with them, to the whole Church, that the 
guardianship of the religious truths is now intrust- 
ed, as formerly to the chosen people (88) ; each 
Christian contributes his part to maintain and pre- 
serve them. This duty is rendered easy by the 
strength and simplicity of the proofs of revela- 
tion, and by the power of the means which Provi- 
dence has employed to insure their preservation 
(237). 

The proofs of the truth and inspiration of the 
sacred writings are, — 

219. 1st. The integrity of their authors : such 
men cannot be suspected of having written false- 
hoods, or of having feigned an inspiration which 
they had not received. 

220. 2d. The confessions of their authors, 
who relate with the same simplicity their suc- 
cesses and reverses, their virtues and faults, their 
shame and triumph. 
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221. 3d. The harmony of their relations in all 
essential points, and their variations on some in- 
different ones. (Matt. xx. 29- 34 ; Mark x. 46 - 
52; Luke xviii. 35-43.) 

222. 4th. The agreement of the sacred hooks 
in many allusions too insignificant to have been 
invented at pleasure by impostors. (Acts xviii. 1 ; 
xix. 1 ; 1 Cor. iii. 6 ; Rom. xvi. 23 ; 2 Tim. iv. 
20.) 

223. 5th. The order and connection of the 
whole Bible ; the Old Testament is evidently in- 
complete without the New ; and without the Old, 
the New Testament would be incomprehensible. 

224. 6th. The perfect agreement of the Bible 
with nature and the actual position of man (54). 

225. 7th. The successive opinion of men in so 
many ages and countries who have believed in 
the Holy Scriptures as a book of truth and as the 
word of God ; to contradict this proof, it must be 
explained how the imposture, commenced, and 
how all progress in science adds a fresh degree 
of strength to the truth of the Bible. 

226. 8th. The impossibility of serious altera- 
tion in the text, whether it be in the Old or New 
Testament ; which is proved by the manner in 
which they have come down to us. 

227. 9th. The works of profane writers, stran- 
gers to the Jewish people, many of which testify 

11 
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to the truth of the events related in the Old and 
New Testaments. 

228. 10th. The facts, such as the situation of 
the Hehrew people, unique in the annals of the 
world ; its dispersion and preservation among all 
nations ; the annual feasts which the Jews have 
always celebrated and still celebrate (99, 125) ; 
the rapid propagation of the Gospel by persuasion 
alone, notwithstanding persecution and obstacle ; 
and the immense benefit that Christianity has 
done to humanity. 

229. 11th. The superiority of the religion of 
Moses, compared with the state of the world when 
it was given, and the still greater superiority of 
the Gospel, compared with all the doctrines, all the 
religions, and the social state at the time of Jesus 
Christ. 

230. 12th. The internal characteristics of the 
Scripture, that is to say, a multitude of traits, and 
of details so true, so simple, so natural, and so 
ingenuous, that the sincere reader must exclaim, 
This cannot be an invention ! 

231. 13th. The prophecies and their fulfil- 
ment ; a proof which alone would suffice to show 
inspiration, because God alone knows the future. 
" Show the things that are to come hereafter ; 
that we may, know ye are gods." (Isa. xli. 23.) 
*' Prophecy csi^me not in old time by the will of 
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man ; but holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost." (2 Peter i. 21.) 
"Ye know not what shall be on the morrow." 
(James iv. 14.) 

232. After this study of the Bible, it is easy to 
form a just idea of the inspiration of the divine 
messengers and of the sacred writers. 1st. It is 
in ideas, and not in words. There are two proofs 
of this statement ; — 1st, each sacred writer has a 
style of his own, suited to his genius, his charac- 
ter, his situation, and his rank ; hence the differ- 
ence which can be remarked between the elo- 
quence and the style of St. Paul in his letters and 
in his discourses, and of which he himself was 
not ignorant ; (2 Cor. x. 10.) 2d, in the Bible 
there are insignificant contradictions (221), which, 
so far from shaking, confirm the truth of it, but 
which would not have existed if it had been in- 
spired word for word, 

233. Inspiration has only been granted when 
necessary. God has done nothing uselessly. Cer- 
tainly, for example, God did not inspire the au- 
thor of the book of Kings or of Chronicles with 
the fact that Solomon was the son of David, be- 
cause the author already knew it. But certainly 
Isaiah's fifty-third chapter was inspired, because 
it was impossible for man to foresee, several ages 
before, the passion and the burial of Christ. It is 
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not possible to distinguish page by page what 
was and what was not inspired, as clearly as in 
these two examples ; therefore, it is not necessary. 
The Old and New Testaments contain errors in 
natural history, and details whose insignificance 
shows plainly, that in them there could not 
be any Divine inspiration. Such are, in the 
Old Testament, sundry geographical and genea- 
logical tables ; and, in the New, the salutations 
which oflen conclude the epistles of St. Paul, 
and some passages where we recognize the 
familiarity of friendship, and not the authority of 
inspiration. (1 Tim. v. 23 ; 2 Tim. iv. 13.) 

234. 3d. Under the most general point of 
view, it can be said that the inspiration of the 
Holy Scriptures consists in this, that there is not 
in the Bible a single error or a single omission to 
the injury of faith or virtue. Revelation con- 
tains, then, all the religious and moral truth neces- 
sary to humanity ; this truth faith and reason 
must seek earnestly in the Holy Scriptures ; and 
this truth will not exist there without a direct and 
positive inspiration granted by God himself, an 
inspiration, however, which does not deprive man 
of the liberty of conscience : " The spirits of the 
prophets are subject to the prophets ; " ( 1 Cor. xiv. 
32.) and he is not exempted from exercising 
this reason upon the truths which the Holy Spirit 
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itself reveals to him. *' The prophets,'* says St 
Peter, " sought what the spirit of Christ, which 
was in them, did signify .'* (1 Peter i. 11.) These 
reflections and these texts explain to us the force 
of that declaration of St Paul : '^ All Scripture 
is given by inspiration of God." (2 Tim. iii. 
16.) This measure of inspiration is amply suffi- 
cient for the merciful design of the Lord in 
giving a revelation to the world ; which is, that 
" the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly 
furnished unto all good works." (2 Tim. iii. 17.) 

235. The means which God has provided, 
since the beginning, that this revelation should be 
retained among men, have always been propor- 
tioned to the state of the world. 

The first method was tradition^ which lasted 
from the time of Adam to that of Moses. " Re- 
member the days of old, consider the years of 
many generations ; ask thy father, and he will 
show thee, thy elders, and they will tell thee." 
(Deut xxxii. 7.) 

236. The second method was by toritingj which 
began at the time of Moses, (Deut xxxi. 34 ; 2 
Kings xxii. 8.) and continued till towards the half 
of the 15th century after Jesus Christ " These are 
written," said St John towards the close of his 
Gospel, ^^ that ye might believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God, and that believing ye 
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might have life through his name." (John xx. 31.) 
This manner of saving from oblivion and preserv- 
ing in their purity the religious truths was much 
more sure than that of simple tradition. Tra- 
ditions are altered muclf more easily and quickly 
than manuscripts. However, as three years were 
necessary to copy the Bible, the rarity and high 
price of the copies were a great obstacle to the 
progress of the faith (238). 

237. The third method, which began about the 
year 1440 af^er Jesus Christ, and which cannot 
be destroyed, is that of printing ; and this 
method is remarkable under three points of view ; 
— 1st. It is impossible that the Bible should be lost 
on the earth, because it would be necessary that 
the innumerable copies which exist, and all the 
means of reproducing them, should be destroyed 
at once. 2d. It is now impossible to alter the 
Bible, to introduce into it or withdraw from it a 
single word ; the slightest alteration would be at 
once detected. Finally, the extreme facility of 
multiplying copies, at slight expense, almost 
permits us to foresee the time when every one on 
the face of the earth shall have a Bible for him- 
self, and will seek his faith in it for himself. 
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THE REFORMATION. 

238. The neglect into which the Bihie had 
fallen for some time before the admirable in- 
vention of printing, was the principal cause 
which rendered a reform in the Christian Church 
necessary. From the time of the Roman em- 
perors Augustus, in whose reign Christ was born 
(Luke ii. 1), and Tiberius, in whose reign Christ 
died, (Luke iii. 1.) until that of Constantino, the 
first Christian emperor, about 300 years had 
elapsed. During this period faith and worship 
had been preserved in sufficient purity in the 
midst of terrible persecutions. But during the 
eleven centuries which followed, the Christian 
religion was moj-e and more distorted and cor- 
rupted by kings, priests, and people, who intro- 
duced, or allowed to be introduced, into the 
Church, ranks and powers, ceremonies and prac- 
tices, and even commandments and doctrines, of 
which it is impossible to discover the least trace 
in the Gospels. The command of Moses to the 
Hebrews had been entirely transgressed by the 
Christians. " Ye shall not add unto the word 
which I command you," said the Jewish lawgiver, 
*' neither shall ye diminish aught from it, that ye 
may keep the commandments of the Lord your 
God." (Deut. iv. 2.) The Bible, which existed 
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only in manuscript, and was buried in libraries, 
became at last almost unknown. General igno- 
rance long opposed a return to the precepts and 
truths contained in the Holy Book ; and it was 
only at the commencement of the 16th century 
after Christ, in 1517, that some persons full of 
courage, faith, piety, and knowledge, gave, by 
their writings, their preaching, and their actions, 
the signal of a total reform in the Christian 
Church. They are known under the name of 
Reformers, and the most distinguished among 
them are Martin Luther in Germany, Ulrich 
Zwingle in Switzerland, and John Calvin in 
France. In studying this great epoch in the 
history of the Church, we must never neglect to 
observe in the work of the Reformers two things, — 
their particular opinions, which varied from each 
other, and their point of departure, the system 
of liberty, by which they all agreed in acknowl- 
edging the independence of human reason, sub- 
ject only to the authority of the word of God. 
In a word, each Reformer can be considered in 
two characters, — as the theologian who could 
be deceived or mistaken, and as the deliverer, 
who gave to the world the right of personal ex- 
amination. The necessity of reform was, besides, 
so urgent and so universally felt, that it burst forth 
almost at the same time in Italy and in Spain. 
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In many countries, it was stifled by persecution ; 
in many others, it triumphed, and from that time 
Christians have been divided into Evangelical or 
Reformed Christians, and Roman Catholics. 

Five principal differences can be distinguished 
between the Reformed Church and the Catholic. 

239. I. The difference of worship. The Re- 
formers have rendered public worship as nearly 
similar to the simplicity of the Gospel as possible 
(145), and after the example of the primitive 
Church ; while the Catholics have admitted and 
retained ceremonies and customs successively 
introduced, and which are, some more and 
others less, distinct from the spirit of the Gospel 
and the directions of the word of God. 

1st. The use of the Latin language in worship 
and preaching. " If I come unto you speaking 
with tongues, what shall I profit you ^ If I pray 
in an unknown tongue, my spirit prayeth, but my 
understanding is unfruitful. When thou shalt 
bless with the spirit, how shall he that occupieth 
the room of the unlearned say. Amen, at the 
giving of thanks, seeing he understandeth not 
what thou sayest. I had rather speak five words 
with my understanding than ten thousand words 
in an unknown tongue." (1 Cor. xiv. 6, 14, 16, 
19.) 

2d. Invocation of the saints and angels. " It is 
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written, thou shalt worship the Lord thy Grod, 
and him only shalt thou serve." (Matt. iv. 10 ; 
Gal. iv. 8.) " Let no man beguile you of your 
reward, in "a voluntary humility and worshipping 
of angels." (Col. ii. 18.) St. John said, " I fell 
at his feet to worship him, and he said unto me. 
See thou do it not. I am thy fellow-servant 
and of thy brethren that have the testimony of 
Jesus ; worship God." (Rev. xix. 10.) 

3d. Obligation of fasts and abstinences. *' If 
ye be dead with Christ from the rudiments of the 
world, why, as though living in the world, are 
ye subject to ordinances ? (Touch not, taste not» 
handle not, which are all to perish with the 
using ;) after the commandments and doctrines of 
men." (Col. ii. 20, 21, 22.) "The kingdom 
of God is not meat and drink, but righteousness, 
and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost." (Rom. 
xiv. 17.) " Meat commendeth us not to God ; 
for neither, if we eat, are we the better ; neither, 
if we eat not, are we the worse." (1 Cor viii. 
8.) "Whatsoever is sold in the shambles, that 
eat, asking no questions for conscience' sake." 
(ICor. X. 25.) "Nothing from God is to be 
refused, if it be received with thanksgiving." 
(1 Tim. iv. 4.) 

4th. Veneration rendered to images. " For 
ye saw," said Moses to the Hebrews, " no man- 
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ner of similitude on the day that the Lord spake 
unto you in Horeb, out of the midst of the fire ; 
lest ye corrupt yourselves, and make you a 
graven image, the similitude of any figure, the 
likeness of male or female." (Deut. iv. 15, 16.) 
" To whom then will you liken God ? or what 
likeness will ye compare unto him ? " (Isa. xl. 
18.) " Forasmuch as we are the offspring of 
God, we ought not to think that the Godhead is 
like unto gold, or silver, or stone, graven by art 
or man's device." (Acts xvii. 29.) 

5th. Repetition of the same prayers. " When 
ye pray, use not vain repetitions, as the heathen 
do, for they think that they shall be heard for 
their much speaking." (Matt. vi. 7.) 

240. II. The difference of church government. 
The order and whole arrangement of ecclesiasti- 
cal dignities is called the hierarchy. They are 
very numerous and of different degrees of dig- 
nity and power in the Catholic Church, but the 
Reformed Church, to which we belong, recognizes 
a perfect equality among all its pastors. The 
apostles of\en disputed among themselves who 
should be greatest. But Jesus said to them, " Ye 
know that they which are accounted to rule 
over the Gentiles exercise lordship over them, 
and their great ones exercise authority upon 
them. But so shall it not be among you, but 
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whosoever will he\ great among you shall be your 
minister, and whomsoever of you will be the cbief- 
est shall be servant of all." (Mark x. 42, 43, 
44.) " Be ye not called Rabbi, for one is your 
Master, even Christ, and all ye are brethren." 
(Matt, xxiii. 8.) / " The elders which are among 
you I exhort, who am also an elder." (1 Peter 
v. 1.) " Now when the apostles who were at 
Jerusalem heard that Samaria had received the 
word of God, they sent unto them Peter and 
John." (Acts viii. 14.) St. Paul says, "He 
that wrought effectually in Peter, to the apostle- 
ship of the circumcision, the same was mighty 
in me towards the Gentiles. But when Peter 
was come to Antioch, I withstood him to the face, 
because he was to be blamed." (Gal. ii. 8, 11.) 

The questions relative to the organization of 
the clergy connect themselves with those relating 
to ecclesiastical celibacy, concerning which the 
examples of the primitive Church have decided in 
our favor. " The spirit speaketh expressly, that in 
the latter times some shall depart from the faith, 
forbidding to marry." (1 Tim. iv. 1, 3.) " Jesus 
having come into Peter's house, he saw his 
wife's mother laid, and sick of a fever." (Matt, 
viii. 14.) " Have we not power," says St. Paul, 
" to lead about a sister, a wife, as well as other 
apostles, and as the brethren of the Lord, or 
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Cephas?" (ICor. ix. 5.) " A bishop must be 
blameless, the husband of one wife." (1 Tim. 
iii. 2.) 

241. III. The difference of opinion concern- 
ing the reading of the Bible, and the number of 
its books. The number of the sacred books 
which compose the Old and New Testaments is 
increased in the Catholic Bibles by books which 
we call apocryphal^ that is, unknovm^ hidden^ 
books to which the Jews have never attributed 
any divine authority, which they have excluded 
from their Bible, which Jesus Christ and his 
apostles have never quoted as forming a part of 
it, which were written at a later period than the 
sacred books of the Old Testament, and which 
bear evident marks of being of purely human 
origin. As to the free reading of the Bible, it is 
a point upon which we believe the Bible itself 
has spoken. In the parable of Lazarus, Abra- 
ham replies to the wicked rich man in regard 
to his brothers, " They have Moses"^ and the 
prophets ; let them hear them." (Luke xvi. 29.) 
" Search the Scriptures," said Jesus, " for in 
them ye think ye have eternal life." (John v. 
39 ; Acts viii. 28.) And in order to confound 
his adversaries, Jesus always cites the Old Tes- 
tament, and commences in these words : " Have 
ye not read ? " (Matt. xii. 3, etc.) St. Paul 
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says, " Whatsoever things were written afore- 
time were written for our learning, that we, 
through patience and comfort of the Scriptures, 
might have hope." (Rom. xv. 4.) " And these 
things write we unto you, that your joy might be 
full." (1 John i. 4.) " When this epistle is read 
among you, cause that it be read also in the 
church of the Laodiceans." (Col. iv. 16.) " I 
charge you, by the Lord, that this epistle be read 
unto all the holy brethren." (1 Thess. v. 27.) 
" All Scripture is given by inspiration of God, 
and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for cor- 
rection, for instruction in righteousness." (2 Tim. 
iii. 16.) Thus the apostles addressed their epis- 
tles, not to the ecclesiastical body alone, but to all 
the faithful." (Rom. i. 7 ; 1 Cor. i. 2 ; 2 Cor. 
i. 1 ; Gal. i. 2 ; Eph. i. 1 ; Phil. i. 1 ; James i. 1 ; 
1 and 2 Peter i. 1 ; 1 John ii. 13.) 

242. IV. Difference of doctrines. The Cath- 
olic Church admits several doctrines which the 
Reformed Church believes contrary to the word 
of God : — 

1st. The mediation of the Virgin Mary and the 
saints. " There is one mediator between God and 
man." (1 Tim. ii. 5.) "No man cometh unto 
the Father but by me," said Jesus. (John xiv. 6.) 
" Neither is there salvation in any other, for there 
is none other name under heaven given among 
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men, whereby we must be saved." (Acts iv. 
12.) 

2d. Indulgences. " The righteousness of the 
righteous shall be upon him, and the wickedness 
of the wicked shall be upon him." (Ezek. xviii. 
20.) " Every one of us shall give account of 
himself to God." (Rom. xiv. 12.) " We must 
all appear before the judgment-seat of Christ, that 
every one may receive the things done in his 
body, according to that he hath done, whether it 
be good or bad." (2 Cor. v. 10.) " Thy money 
perish with thee, because thou hast thought that 
the gift of God may be purchased with money." 
(Acts viii. 20.) 

3d. The assumption, kingdom, and worship of 
the Virgin. " And Mary said. Behold, the hand- 
maid of the Lord." (Luke i. 38.) *' As Jesus 
spake these things, a certain woman of the com- 
pany lifted up her voice, and said unto him. 
Blessed is the womb that bare thee, and the paps 
which thou hast sucked. But he said. Yea, rather, 
blessed are they that hear the word of God and 
keep it." (Luke xi. 27, 28.) " One said unto 
him, Behold, thy mother and thy brethren stand 
without, desiring to speak with thee. But he 
answered. Who is my mother, and who are my 
brethren ? and he stretched forth his hand toward 
his disciples, and said. Behold my mother and 
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my brethren ; for whosoever shall do the will of 
my Father which is in heaven, the same is my 
brother, and sister, and mother.'' (Matt. xii. 47 
-50.) 

4th. The necessity of baptism for salvation. 
" The baptism which saves us is the answer of a 
good conscience toward God." (1 Peter iii. 21.) 
" Suffer little children to come unto me, for of 
such is the kingdom of heaven." (Matt. xix. 14.) 

5th. Obligation of confession and the power 
of absolution. " There is one Lawgiver who is 
able to save and to destroy ; who art thou that 
judgest another.?" (James iv. 12.) "Judge 
nothing before the time, until the Lord come, 
who both will bring to light the hidden things of 
darkness, and will make manifest the counsels of 
the hearts ; then shall every man have praise of 
God." (ICor. iv. 5.) 

6th. In the holy supper, the refusal of the cup 
to the faithful : " The Lord took the cup and 
gave thanks, saying. Drink ye all of it ; " (Matt. 
xxvi. 27. ) — the idea of a sacrifice. Jesus Christ 
does not " offer himself often, as the high-priest 
entereth into the holy place every year with the 
blood of others ; for then must he often have suf- 
fered since the foundation of the world ; but now 
once in the end of the world hath he appeared to 
put away sin by the sacrifice of himself. Christ 
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was once offered to bear the sins of many." 
(Heb. ix. 25, 26, 28.) " By one offering he hath 
perfected for ever them that are sanctified;" 
(Heb. X. 14.) — the idea of the real presence. 
The angels said to the apostles, ^^ This same 
Jesus, which is taken up from you into heaven, 
shall so come in the like manner as ye have seen 
him go into heaven." (Acts i. 11.) " Whom the 
heaven must receive until the times of restitution 
of all things." (Acts iii. 21.) " I am the bread 
of life. It is the spirit that quickeneth ; the 
flesh profiteth nothing : the words that I speak 
unto you, they are spirit, and they are life." 
(John vi. 48, 63 ; also. Matt. iv. 4 ; v. 6 ; xxvi. 
29 ; John iv. 13, 14 ; vi. 27 ;.vii. 37-39 ; 1 Cor. 
X. 3, 4.) 

243. V. Difference of authority. The Catho- 
lic Church, declaring itself infallible, without be- 
ing able to say in what this infallibility consists, 
forbids all examination, and says to its members. 
Believe, do not examine. The Reformed Church, 
recognizing no infallibility except in God, says to 
its members. Examine, and believe afterwards. 
This difference is the most serious of all, because 
it is fundamental ; and before it is reconciled, it is 
almost useless to discuss the others. The right 
of examination claimed by the Reformed .Church 
is clearly established by the examples and dec- 

12* 
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larations of the Gospel. The faithful at Berea 
were commended for having searched the Scrip- 
tures daily, to assure themselves whether the 
things that St. Paul told them were so. (Acts xvii. 
11.) Jesus himself said to the Jews, " Search 
the Scriptures; they are they which testify of 
me ;" (John v. 39.) and he sent the brethren of 
the wicked rich man in his parable to Moses and 
the prophets. (Luke xvi. 29.) St. Paul, speaking 
of the most serious doctrines of the faith, said to 
the Corinthians, '^ I speak as to wise men ; judge 
ye what I say ; " (1 Cor. x. 15.) and to the Thes- 
salonians, after having said, " Despise not proph- 
esyings," he adds, " Prove all things ; hold fast 
that which is good.". ( 1 Thess. v. 20, 21.) Final- 
ly, St. John writes to all the faithful in Asia Minor, 
" Beloved, believe not every spirit, but try the 
spirits whether they are of God." (1 John iv. 1.) 

THE FUTURE. 

244. Restored to the possession of this right of 
examination, which refers all questions to the 
authority of the Gospel, and which, with time, 
will accomplish the deliverance of the Church 
from all the divisions which yet remain in it, the 
future progress of mankind is secured, and noth- 
ing can arrest it. There are triumphs reserved 
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for Christianity, which will only be consummated 
when all men shall be Christians. Then will be 
accomplished the last events which will close the 
destiny of humanity. 

1. Resurrection, " The hour is coming in the 
which all that are in the graves shall hear his 
voice, and shall come forth.'' (John v. 28.) " He 
which raised up the Lord Jesus, shall raise up us 
also by Jesus." (2 Cor. iv. 14.) The change 
which the resurrection will efiect in our bodies is 
almost unknown to us, but we know, through the 
Gospel, that it will be very great. " They which 
shall be accounted worthy to obtain the resur- 
rection from the dead cannot die any more, for 
they are equal unto the angels." (Luke xk, 35, 
36.) " Christ will change our vile body, that it 
may be fashioned like unto his glorious body." 
(Phil. iii. 21.) "It is sown in corruption, it is 
raised in incorruption :'it is sown in dishonor, it 
is raised in glory : it is sown in weakness, it is 
raised in power : it is sown a natural body, it is 
raised a spiritual body." (1 Cor. xv. 42-44.) 
This event will mark the end of earthly things. 
" Then cometh the end ; the last enemy that shall 
be destroyed is death." (1 Cor. xv. 24, 26.) 

245. 2. Immortality. The state into which 
the resurrection will introduce us will be immor- 
tality, that is, another life after this, a second state 
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of existence which shall have no end. This great 
truth, which has heen universal among men in 
all ages, and which is found, more or less indis- 
tinct and confused, in all religions, even the gross- 
est, — this truth, known to the Jews and expressed 
in the Old Testament in these words, " The dust 
shall return to the earth as it was, and the spirit 
shall return unto God who gave it," (Eccl. xii. 
7.) has been clearly announced in the Christian 
religion. The Gospel has no meaning, if there 
is no immortality ; and the difference between 
what we are taught by reason and revelation is 
this especially, that reason hopes, supposes, and 
infers it from various considerations, while the 
Gospel declares and warrants it. The immortal- 
ity of our Divine Master is the pledge of ours. 
He has himself said to men like us, ^' Because I 
live, ye shall live also." (John xiv. 19.) And 
the certainty of a new order of things, which 
shall never end, is everywhere expressed in the 
Gospel as a matter of fact. " Our Saviour, Jesus 
Christ, who hath abolished death, and brought life 
and immortality to light." (2 Tim. i. 10.) " The 
things which are seen are temporal, but the things 
which are not seen are eternal." (2 Cor. iv. 18 ; 
v. 1.) 

246. 3. The coming of Christy and the change 
of faith into sight, " The Son of man shall come 
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in his glory, and all the holy angels with him ; 
then shall he sit on the throne of his glory, and 
before him shall be gathered all nations." (Matt. 
XXV. 31, 32.) " Jesus, who is taken up from 
you into heaven, shall so come in like manner, as 
ye have seen him go into heaven." (Acts i. 11.) 
" Show the Lord's death till he come." ( 1 Cor. 
xi. 26.) It is right that Christ should reappear in 
majesty in this world, where he has shown him- 
self in a state of abasement and humility. '^ He 
hath made him to be sin for us, who knew no sin, 
that we might be made the righteousness of God 
in him." (2 Cor. v. 21.) " Unto them that look 
for him Christ shall appear the second time with- 
out sin unto salvation." (Heb. ix. 28.) 

Then, instead of continuing to walk by faith, 
we shall walk by sight. (2 Cor. v. 7. ) " Now 
we see through a glass darkly, but then face to 
face." (1 Cor. xiii. 12.) " We shall see him as 
he is." (1 John iii. 2.) 

247. 5. The judgment^ which will be pro- 
nounced by Christ himself. It is Christ " who 
was ordained of God to be the judge of quick and 
dead." (Acts x. 42.) This judgment will extend 
over the whole life. " We must all appear be- 
fore the judgment-seat of Christ, that every one 
may receive the things done in the body, accord- 
ing to that he hath done, whether it be good or 
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bad." (2 Cor. v. 10.) Every one will be judged 
according to the gifts and faculties he has re- 
ceived. Jesus said, ^^ Unto whomsoever much is 
given, of him will much be required ; and to 
whom men have committed much, of him will 
they ask the more." (Luke xii. 48.) Finally, 
each one will; be judged according to^his knowl- 
edge of the law. " As many as have sinned 
without law shall perish without law." (Rom. ii. 
12, 14.) Jesus said to the Jews, '^ There is one 
that accuseth you, even Moses, in whom ye 
trust." (John v. 45.) Jesus again said, ^' He 
that rejecteth me, and receiveth not my words, 
hath one that judgeth him : the word that 1 have 
spoken, the same shall judge him in the last 
day." (John xii. 48.) 

248. 6. Retribution. All shall come out of 
the grave ; '' they that have done good, unto the 
resurrection of life ; and they that have done evil, 
unto the resurrection of damnation." (John v. 
29.) " God will render to every man according 
to his deeds. To them who by patient continu- 
ance in well-doing seek for glory and honor and 
immortality, eternal life ; but tribulation and an- 
guish upon every soul of man that doeth evil." 
(Rom. ii. 6, 7, 9.) This condemnation of the 
wicked is represented in the Gospel with the most 
striking imagery, which expresses principally the 
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following ideas : — Separation from God : " Then 
will he say unto those on his left hand, Depart 
from me " (Matt. xxv. 41) ; " all ye workers of 
iniquity" (Luke xiii. 27); — the sense they 
will have of their loss : " And in hell he lifted up 
his eyes, being in torments, and seeth Abraham 
afar off, and Lazarus in his bosom ; " (Luke xvi. 
23.) — and the remorse, the regrets so terrible, 
that the evangelist compares them to the worm 
which never dies. (Mark ix. 44.) This punish- 
ment will be proportioned to the evil which one 
has done, and to the good which one might have 
done. Christ said to the Galileans in his time, 
*' It will be more tolerable at the day of judgment 
for Tyre and Sidon" (though heathen cities) 
" than for you." (Matt. xi. 22.) 

249. Blessedness. The just, on the contrary, 
will enjoy a felicity too pure and holy for us to 
form at present any complete idea of it : " It doth 
not yet appear what we shall be ; " (1 John iii. 2.) 
but against which the sorrows of this life can- 
not be weighed. " The sufferings of the present 
time are not worthy to be compared with the 
glory which shall be revealed in us." (Rom. viii. 
18.) As far as it is permitted to us to have a 
glimpse of it by the declarations in the word of 
God, which expresses itself less figuratively con- 
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cerning the fate of the good than of the bad, we 
learn that the just will enjoy consolation for their 
trials : " God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes ; there shall be no more death, neither sor- 
row, nor crying, neither shall there be any more 
pain ; " (Rev. xxi. 4.) — entire deliverance from 
all temptation : " The Lord shall deliver me from 
every evil work, and will preserve me unto his 
heavenly kingdom ; " (2 Tim. iv. 18.) " He that 
is dead is freed from sin ; " (Rom. vi. 7.) — the 
delightful remembrance of the good they have 
done : " Blessed are the dead who die in the 
Lord, for they rest from their labors, and their 
works do follow them ; " (Rev. xiv. 13.) — the 
full development of their noblest powers : " Well 
done, good and faithful servant ; thou hast been 
faithful over a few things, I will make thee ruler 
over many things ; " (Matt. xxv. 21.) — perfect 
knowledge : " We know in part ; then shall I 
know, even as also I am known ; " ( 1 Cor. xiii. 9, 
12.) — the happiness of meeting again those we 
have loved, and enjoying the society of the pure 
and holy beings who have preceded us into our 
future country. On Tabor, at the time of the 
miracle of Christ^s transfiguration, Moses and 
Elias '^ appeared in glory, and spake of his de- 
cease which he should accomplish at Jerusalem.'^ 
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(Luke ix. 30, 31.) ^^ Ye shall see Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, and all the prophets in the kingdom of 
God." (Luke xiii. 28.) " Ye are come to the 
general assembly of the spirits of just men made 
perfect." (Heb. xii. 23.) ' * In my Father's house 
are many mansions ; if it were not so, I would 
have told you." (John xiv. 2.) Finally, the 
just will enjoy an intimate union with the Saviour, 
the consciousness of his love, and the sight of his 
glory. " I pray for those who shall believe in me, 
that they all may be one ; as thou, O Father, art 
in me, and I in thee, that they may be one, even 
as we are one. I will that they also whom thou 
hast given me be with me where I am, that they 
may behold the glory which thou hast given me." 
(John xvii. 20, 21, 24.) " We shall be ever with 
the Lord." (1 Thess. iv. 17.) 



CONCLUSION. 

250. By an easy deduction, one can now be 
convinced that God, in his mercy, has saved us 
perfectly ; that, through the redemption by Jesus 
Christ, the three fatal contradictions, (19, 20, 21) 
which exist between what we are and what we 
wish to be, are removed, and our desire of exist- 
ing, enjoying, and knowing will be at a future 
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time fully gratified. " This, then, is life eternal, 
that they may know thee, the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent.^' (John 
xvii. 3.) 



THE END. 
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